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. TERE is no greater point of difference between the times of the ancient 
schoolmen, and those in which we live, than that which exhibits the na- 
ture of the studies, and the way those studies were pursued in the ages of 
the former, and the subjects and plan which are adopted in our own days. 

Among the sages of antiquity we may look vainly, for a hypothesis 
founded upon analytical examination. Every system of philosophy, natu- 
ral or moral, consisted of certain notions hatched by a warm imagination, 
the truth of which it was never any part of the projector’s design to inves- 
tigate; but taking it for granted that his hallucinations were in reality 
additional lights about to be shed upon the earth, he propounded his theory 
with great gravity to his contemporaries, warped every thing, even truth 
herself, to coincide with his system; became the founder of a new sect, 
had his quota of disciples all as zealous as their master, and more believ- 
ing,—thus promulgating a set of doctrines, originating from half-addled 
brains, false in themselves, and useless even if true, to be added to a stock 
of different but not superior reasoning, the author himself becomes one of— 
the schoolmen. 

And what was the course of study pursued by the followers of these va- 
rious sects? Was it the examination of their master’s arguments, in order 
to add to their own knowledge, and to enable them to do more for the bene- 
fit of mankind? Quite the contrary. They were occupied in uselessly 
defending doctrines which they blindly received. Sophistry was argu- 
ment,—disputation was employment—to gain a convert was to obtain a 
triumph, and—the world was just as wise as before. 

From all the metaphysics with which the Grecian school has blessed 
the rest of the world, what food for spleen is there for the snarling philo- 
sopher of modern days, and what frequent occasion for the quiet smile of 
the moralist of more benevolent feelings. If we except Socrates and Plato, 
who really had glimpses of higher and more correct views, what a medley 
of follies and absurdities were collected together by the sagacious ancients, 
and dignified by the name of wisdom. 
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The only lucubrations of those early periods that can fairly be said to 
have been beneficial to succeeding generations, are the writings of their 
poets, the observations of their mathematicians, and something, not much, 
of natural history. The first of these are assuredly standards which may 
be imitated, with difficulty equalled, but never surpassed. The other two 
have proved important bases upon which inealculable improvements have 
been made; and they have served alternately, as indicators to point out the 
right, and as beacons to deter from pursuing the wrong course. 

How widely different is the philosophy of the present day ; how firm 
are its foundations, how correct are its results, how practical are its appli- 
cations, how beneficial its influence ! 

The wild visions of the old philosophers, have been proved under the 
searching scrutiny of modern investigation to be but vain dreams; and but 
for the accounts of them continued, as curiosities in learning, they would 
“Jeave not a rack behind.” Analysis and demonstration are powers too 
strong for visionary hypothesis; they are the sun and light of science,— 
error flies before the former, as the mists of the morning are dissipated by 
the beams of the latter,—and the theories which mankind now believe are 
the results of examination and conviction. Blind eonfidenee has left the 
earth, we trust, forever. 

But not only more just are our conclusions at the present day, than were 
those of our fathers,—but the subjects of deliberation are more worthy of 
our attention as thinking beings, moral agents, free but responsible actors 
in the great drama of human life, who have the choice of pursuits before 
us, and with reason and reflection to guide us, but with an obligation that 
neither the one nor the other shall be engaged to a bad or useless purpose. 
We may pardon and pity the sages of pagan antiquity, with no other light 
than that of unassisted reason, with no other belief or prospect than that 
afforded by their worse than ridiculous mythology,—that their imaginations. 
should be vain and futile yet supported by subtilty of logic, and a show of 
reasoning ; but the gospel dispensation has opened to mankind far nobler 
as well as wider views, and philosophy, under such an influence, becomes 2 

study of infinitely greater importance than the mere foundation of a sect. 
We endeavor to beeome wiser that we may the more truly understand the 
greatness and wisdom of the Creator, our own littleness and insignificance 
in comparison with Him, our own helplessness without His sustaining. 
hand, our own lost state without His redeeming mercy, the awful great- 
ness of our fall, if im the end we fall, the blessed and pure exaltation which 
may be ours, if we are permitted to enter upon it. Mankind are now taught 
to enter upon a course of study with a humble and teachable spirit, with a 
eonviction, which our religion impresses upon it, that a praetical benefit 
will arise from it, either by still farther elevating our ideas of infinite good- 
ness and merey, or by enabling us to enlarge the sphere of comforts and 
advantages of our fellow creatures. 

The work, of which the title is given at the head of this article, is evi- 
dently written in the spirit just described. There is not only the feeling 
of a man strongly alive to the beauties of nature, and sensible of its won- 
ders,—bat there breathes throughout, a holy flame which is continually 
quickened and rendered more vivid, the farther he advances into the depths 
of science, and the more deeply he explores beneath the surfaces of things. 
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Mr. Flint has very modestly assigned its utility to the school, or at most 
to the college class-room; and as regards the quantity of matter it contains, 
and the easy and pleasing form in which it is presented, it probably will 
in such places be of greater request and usefulness than elsewhere ;—but 
the writings of any man who is an original, true, and deep reasoner, must 
find acceptance among every description of readers, as they are sure either 
to present something new, or to show a novel aspect of some subject al- 
ready submitted to consideration. 

Upon taking up the book, and dipping cursorily into its contents, we 
were at first inclined to think its title a misnomer, and that it should rather 
be called “Lectures on Natural Philosophy, &c.” Farther examination 
however, induced us to withdraw that opinion, but without satisfying our- 
selves that its present title correctly indicates the subject. Natural philo- 
sophy it is not,—because it does not settle the fundamental principles of 
any one branch of that study, as a work professedly of that nature would 
certainly do in the very first outset. Natural history it is not,—for it does 
not enter into any scientific classification of the subjects upon which it 
treats,—there are several important points in that department of literature 
not touched upon, we allude to animated nature,—and there are others in- 
troduced, which we have not been in the habit of including in that branch, 
such as political economy, choice of pursuit, and some others which fall 
rather under the head of moral philosophy. Lectures they are not,—some 
of the chapters so designated are very short; others are of much more ex- 
tended length, and sometimes containing more than one kind of articles 
for consideration. But they are something of all these; and may be termed, 
perhaps more properly, “‘ Remarks or Reflections upon Natural History and 
Philosophy, together with considerations upon the moral influence upon the 
mind of man, arising from studies of such nature.” 

Taken in this view, the book is in the highest degree interesting, and 
appears to step in between the stern systematic principle of elementary 
science, and the wide range of observation and close accuracy of reasoning 
which are employed by the experienced investigator. It is calculated in 
short, to give a zest and encouragement where they are both much wanted, 
—the first steps ; and gently leads to where all hope to arrive—proficiency 
and sound information. 

In every description of physical nature given by Mr. Flint, we can per- 
ceive 

“The poet’s eye in a fine frenzy rolling ;” 
and it is no small additional merit of his book, that his rapture is consistent 
with wholesome reflection and correct observation; and is in a truly 
Christian spirit. We need not say it is harmonious,—for without harmony 
such a subject could not be true; but notwithstanding the crabbedness for 
which it is proverbial, the author has contrived to make it melodious, eu- 
phonious, always animated, sometimes even sprightly. 

Among the omissions which, in a work of this kind by such a hand, we 
have cause to regret, is that of astronomy, the historical part of which at 
least, would have come under his title. It has been too much the custom 
in tracing the history of that science, just to mention that the first vestiges 
of it were found among the Assyrians and the Egyptians, and then break 
off to relate the conjectures and discoveries of a Thales, Anaximander, 
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Pythagoras, or Ptolemy. Whereas, we conceive that in the cases of the 
two nations just mentioned, we can, by the aid of the book of Genesis, and 
a little reflection, draw a great moral lesson. 

It is admitted on all hands that the first rudiments of astronomy were 
elicited upon the plains of Mesopotamia and Syria. Now we find that the 
first kind of exclusive property or possession enjoyed by mankind, after 
their advancement from the ultra savage state of hunters, was that of flocks 
and herds. Accordingly the nomadic possessors of those plains having 
frequent occasion to change their ground for the advantage of pasture or 
other conveniences, and being of course frequently desirous to return at 
some future period to a favorite spot, had no better means of ascertaining 
the proper course, than the positions of the heavenly bodies, particularly as 
the night was the best season for travelling in those warm regions. We 
read also in Genesis, that the digging of a well was a most important 
operation. It was generally accompanied with solemn religious ceremo- 
nies, and sometimes was followed by severe strife on the part of a stronger 
body against a weaker, for the possession. From all which it is evident 
that there would be a continual desire to return to those fortunate spots, 
where they had been able to find water, and to construct the means of a per- 
manent supply. All this was best accomplished by means of celestial 
observation. Independent of these necessary observations, also it may be 
observed, that the great leisure afforded by this kind of life would almost 
of itself lead to observation on the risings, settings, and variations with 
respect to the relative situations of those objects. The face of their coun- 
try, the quality of its atmosphere, every physical incentive, was in favor of 
the cultivation; and all records assure us that a very extensive knowledge 
of the celestial motions was known in those countries for ages before the 
times of the Grecian astronomers. 

That the Egyptians should early become well versed in this sublime 
science can searcely create any surprise. Absolute necessity made them so. 
The rains in Central Africa being periodical, and the floods from the moun- 
tains causing the overflow of their great river to such an extent that they 
must inevitably either abjure their country or overcome the mighty mis- 
ehief that annually ensued, caused them betimes to observe the periods of 
inundation, and compare them with celestial appearances, so that in the 
end, by being forewarned of the approach of their hitherto dreaded adver- 
sary, they became not only able to avert the disaster, but to turn the scourge 
itself into an incalculable benefit. In this case also, as in that of the Asiatic 
nomades, observation did not cease when the particular advantage was 
obtained. Discoveries of such a nature must continually be in progress,— 
the whole history of astronomy shows that it has never retrograded, though 
it has occasionally remained for a while stationary. 

And surely this 7s a great moral lesson. It shows us that the mere pre- 
servation and sustentation of animal life, as being matters of actual neces- 
sity, are placed within the power and knowledge of every one; but that 
with regard to farther advancement in knowledge, convenience, and re- 
finement, they have by the Divine wisdom been ordained to consist with 
inquiry, pains, and gradual improvement. They are not essential but 
highly useful, and we are blessed with faculties which enable us to rise in 
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the scale of intellectual knowledge, as fast as it can be retained for our own 
good, and for that of the community in general. 

We may in the sketches before us almost imagine the Almighty and 
Beneficent Creator addressing us thus, “I have given you ample stores for 
your necessities, for the increase of your comforts, and for your attain- 
ments in wisdom. I have given you faculties to perceive, and reason to 
reflect,—the book of nature is before you,—the universe is spread out to 
your view—consider it and be wise.” 

But if this kindness of Divine Providence call for adoration and grati- 
tude from the creatures of his bounty, what shall we say to the omniscience 
which turns our very follies, our cupidity, our vices, into a source of bless- 
ing and advantage? And here again, we have to regret that it has not 
formed a part of Mr. Flint’s plan to comment, as it is not irrelevant to his 
title of “Natural History,” and his glowing pen would have shown forth 
the feeling in words of fire. We allude to Cuemistry. 

It is well known that from the tenth, even as late as the seventeenth 
century, there was a belief in the possibility to transmute all the baser 
metals to gold, and the search after this wonderful power, commonly called 
by the alchemists “the philosopher’s stone,” was pursued with an ardor 
almost beyond present belief. Many and wild were the theories, numerous 
and contradictious were the experiments, in the course of this chimerical 
pursuit. Fortunes were ruined, lives were lost, characters were blasted, in 
the eager determination to effect the “opus magus.” Impudent cheats 
were no doubt numerous enough, to minister to a passion so dominant in 
those ages,—but the credulous and conscientious believer was also fre- 
quently to be found, fondly clinging to the truth of his philosophy, and 
fully persuaded of the astonishing blessings that were to be the result of 
his labors. 

Alchemy whether pursued by the sceptical or the credulous could not go 
on without important consequences. The amalgamations, the affinities, all 
the principles of chemistry, in short, arose out of this visionary desire ;— 
the “philosopher’s stone” indeed was never discovered in the sense of the 
enthusiastic seekers, but a philosopher’s stone of which they never dreamed 
sprung from their laboratories. 

What do we not owe to chemistry? In what department of our earthly 
labors does it not intimately mix—how great have been our improvements 
in every manufacturing, and in every mechanical operation since the prin- 
ciples of the sublime science were observed. Nay, it not only has been 
discovered to be intimately connected with these, but with agriculture, and 
the animal economy, and enters into all the relations between man and the 
world which is given for his use. We do not hesitate to say that there is 
no species of knowledge so calculated to enlarge the understanding, to cor- 
rect the judgment, and to increase the comforts of mankind ;—and assured- 
ly there can be none which will so greatly exalt his ideas of the Divine 
architect and contriver of this wonderful world, and its intricate mecha- 
nism. 

And all this has been brought about, not by humble inquiry arising from 
a noble motive, not by the desire of knowing the Creator in the magnifi- 
cence and order of his works, not with a view to serve Him more truly as 
we should know Him better ;—but even human vice, the most sordid vice 
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of humanity—avarice—which all affect to despise if not to hate,—avarice 
has been made the unconscious instrument of procuring wisdom, riches, 
health. Treasures indeed, though far beyond the contemplations of those 
who procured them! 

It is beside our present object to go farther into reflections of this kind,— 
otherwise the history of every other branch of natural philosophy is replete 
with moral and religious lessons: and we cannot but regret that with the 
deep and fervently devotional feelings which are manifest in every page of 
Mr. Flint’s book, he had not included in his plan the expression of senti- 
ments to which such histories give rise. We trust, however, and are in- 
clined to expect, that he has a supplementary volume to follow the present 
one, and that the contemplations which have occupied his mind on this 
part of his subjects, will edify the general reader as greatly as those which 
he has already put forth in the book before us. 

But there is, we think, one error, or at least an obscurity in the meta- 
physics of this book, which it would be a violation of the duty we have 
here taken upon us, to pass unnoticed. This error or obscurity, is found 
in the very first page of the work, and as no other part can fairly be said to 
be in coincidence with it, we may be doing Mr. Flint good service in point- 
ing out that which has been perhaps hastily inserted. 

In speaking of “the laws of the universe, as they relate to men,” viz. 
physical, organic, and moral, he says, 

“The first class comprises the unchangeable properties of inanimate matter ;—the 
second, the phenomena of organized and sentient life ;—and the third, the laws of beings 
capable i a action, that is, conformity or want of conformity to a known and 
Pe These tawe, as far as our faculties can trace them by reason and inference, have 


revailed without variation from the beginning. They are found to be unchangeably 
the same in every part of the world.” 


That the physical and organic laws of being are “unchangeably the 
same in every part of the world,” may be readily admitted. Every day’s 
experience proves the truth of the remark. But the immutability of “ moral 
laws” requires a little farther consideration. 

Were the observation intended to be employed with regard to the Cre- 
ator himself, and with respect to His moral government of the world ; 
there is no doubt that it would be strictly correct. No one who has re- 
flected seriously on the wisdom of Divine Providence, and how that wis- 
dom causes “all things to work together for good,” can deny his assent to 
the proposition that the plan of moral government enforced by the “ great 
first cause,” is vast, uniform, and effectual, though inexplicable to the com- 
prehensions of short-sighted, finite beings, the very creatures of that won- 
derful care and government. 

But the “moral laws,” as we understand the term to be applied by Mr. F., 
are not those of the governor, but of the governed; and if this be the case, 
we enter a caveat against the doctrine. ‘The moral laws of mankind have 
not only been different at different times of the world, but different in the 
various parts of the world at the same time. Things or manners which 
have been reprobated in the strongest terms in one part of the globe, have 
met with the most unqualified approbation in another. Habits and modes 
of thuiking and acting have varied in different times of the same national 
history, may, even in scripture itself, we find that things which were com- 
manded at one period, have been abolished and even forbidden at another. 
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The last we confess may still consist with the immutability of moral laws, 
as applied to the providence and moral government of God, but the whole 
renders the observation as applied to the moral laws of mankind, we think, 
inapplicable. 

We are the rather inclined to consider this remark of our author a lapsus, 
because he has entered briefly upon the proof of the uniformity of physical 
laws; and has then joined organic and moral laws together in a succeed- 
ing sentence, without giving arguments to enforce his principle. 

In this part only can we find a serious cavil. The book is well written, 
the philosophical doctrines generally sound, the reflections highly credita- 
ble both as from a Christian man and a scholar, the language is warm and 
energetic ; and though the work is neither quite so methodical, nor the plan 
quite so extensive as we could have wished from such a hand, yet, what 
there is of it only leads us to wish for more, and induces us to hope that 
more is yet tocome. We take leave, in that hope, and with feelings of 
sincere respect for the author. 


STANZAS 
ON THE ATHENIAN EXPEDITION AGAINST SYRACUSE. 


I. 
O! wo worth the voyage, O! wo worth the day, 
When Attica’s galleys in battle array, 

With gilded prows glancing, 

Through calm waves advancing 
To Sicily sailed from Pirzus’s Bay : 


Il. 
With the pride and the flower those galleys were manned, 
The pride and the flower of Attica’s land, 
Their topmasts were gleaming, 
With sacred wreaths streaming, 
As they parted in pomp from their own native land. 


Ill. 
But the flower once plucked shall ne’er flourish again, 
Nor the branch, where it blossomed, fresh blossoms sustain, 
And the pride of the fountain 
Summer-dried in the mountain, 
Shall ne’er reach in gladness the depth of the main. 


IV. 
The warriors who parted all godlike and brave, 
All free as the spray of the foam-crested wave, 
The dark sea upturning, 
With gay visions burning, 
Have found in that dark sea a desolate grave. 


For the Peans that ushered the birth of the war, 
A voice of repentance—a sigh—and a tear— 

For the fgme passed away 

In the breath of a day— 
For empire—for liberty ruined—despai. 
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THE EXILE.* 


CHAP. I. 


Childe Harold had a mother not forgot, 
Though parting from that mother he did shun; 
whom he yet her not 
ore his weary pilgrimage n; 
If friends he had, ny yt mye none. 
Yet deem not thence his breast a breast of steel ; 
Ye who have known what ’tis to dote upon 
A few dear objects, will in sadness feel 
Such partings break the heart, they fondly hope to heal. Byron. 


Ir was the earliest dawn of one of those lovely mornings, which some- 
times break the melancholy monotony of gray fog, which has, not perhaps 
unjustly, given to an English November its universal character, as the 
most gloomy and heart-depressing month of the year. The atmosphere, 
although early on the preceding evening a slight hoar frost had crisped the 
yet verdant meadows, was as soft as spring, and so breathless, that the red 
and yellow leaves, which were beginning to drop fast from the many-co- 
lored masses of foliage that still clothed the woods ina rich garment of 
autumnal beauty, whirled round and round in the tranquil morning, as if 
doubtful whether to soar upwards, or to fall and perish on the deep wet 
verdure spread below. 

The sun was just rising broad and blood-colored through the thin haze 
of the horizon, and his slant rays cast an interminable length of shadow 
from each gigantic tree, which singly or in scattered groups adorned the 
park-like scene of paddock, and pasture, glittering far and near under the 
bright fretwork of dewy gossamer,—a scene of cool and fragrant tranquil- 
lity, craving the pencil of a Van de Velde to arrest the thousand transitory 
visions of loveliness, gradually fading before the increased warmth of mel- 
lowing day. 

Myriads of rooks, which had for generations cawed and nested in the 
mighty elms—till they had become, like those sons of the forest which af- 
forded them shelter, a source of hereditary pride, and almost an object of 
affection to the family, which had transmitted that fair domain in undi- 
minished luxuriance of woodland from the earliest ages of recorded history— 
were diving and wheeling far above the dwellings of men through the blue 
and boundless firmament. The timid hare hopped lazily over the dank 
herbage, leaving long tracks of deeper green among the leaves that glisten- 
ed white in the smoothness of the night dew; the fallow-deer slumbered 
under the shadowy trees, or bounded to their feet in startled activity at the 
frequent splash of some overgrown fish, from many a pool which sent up 
each its smoky column of white vapor, undulating in folds thinner and 
thinner as it melted into the pale expanse that was stretched overhead so 
calm and cloudless. 


* The intention of the editors is to give successive chapters of this tale, in each num- 
ber for some months to come, the objects of which will be to represent, in the course of 
a connected narrative, with the illustration of such incidents as may be deemed likely 
to impart interest, the feelings and ideas of an intelligent and educated foreigner, in- 
duced by circumstances to take up his abode among us. It is moreover the wish of 
the writer to delineate the opinions of honest, impartial, and highminded Europeans on 
the manners and advantages of our cis-atlantic republic, in contra-distinction to the 
false and malignant caricatures of soured adventurers, or party politicians. 
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Tt was one of those hours of exquisite stillness, which sheds a deep and 
melancholy feeling upon the hearts even of the happy,—which saddens, 
while it soothes the spirit. It was one of those hours, which lead the 
thoughts of those who think the least, to more lofty and purer imaginings 
than those which spring from earth, or earthly things; which we should 
expect to absorb all wild and heart-rending afflictions, even of the most 
miserable, in that pious and tender sadness, which ever looks forward to 
the peaceful immortality that the world taketh not away, and upward to 
the friend and father, who tempereth to the shorn lamb ihe wind of adver- 
sity. Such, however, were not the feelings of Lindley Harlande, as he 
gazed from the verdure-curtained porch of the old hall over that loved and 
lovely scene. There he stood alone, in the fragrance of morning, on his 
father’s threshold, with his fine brow contracted, his breath drawn hard 
through his clenched teeth, and his arms pressing, as in a vice, his broad 
and manly chest; straining his eye-balls, as if the sight were about to leave 
them, over the beautiful haunts of his childhood. It seemed at times, as if 
some momentary glimpse of remembered happiness relaxed the frown upon 
his forehead, and lighted the spark in his clouded eye; but again the half 
stifled gurgle in the throat, and the spasmodic quiver, that rapidly convulsed 
the strong limbs, showed how brief was the forgetfulness, and how en- 
grossing the misery that might not be repressed. 

There had he stood, equipped for a journey, with spurs on his heel, and 
his hat cast listlessly at his feet, from the first dappling of the east, till the 
broad sun was now winking with bright glances through the upper foliage 
of the feathered elms; there had he watched every change on that well 
known landscape, as it brightened from the dark indistinctness of its blue 
horizon, till hedgerow and coppice, extended lawn, and forest glade, were 
glittering in all the joyful gorgeousness of light. There had he stood as 
firm and as motionless, as the ivied columns at his side; hours had passed 
away, since he paused, but for a moment, to snatch one last glimpse of his 
home ; hours had passed away, and it seemed as if hours more might elapse 
unheeded in the deep oblivion of engrossing thought. He had not stirred, 
when the old clock had sent its familiar chimes, quarter after quarter 
through the half closed door behind him; uor yet when the louder clang 
of the village steeple had pealed the successive hours from among its tufted 
yews. Nay, more he had not heard or heeded, when the gloom announced 
the presence of his favorite hunter, snorting and stamping till the court- 
yard rang, as he shook in eager restlessness the staple to which he had 
been fastened; when the man sympathizing with the evident distress of 
his young master, had reluctantly withdrawn to watch from a distance the 
departure of him, who was loved by all within the sphere of his influence, 
as none are ever loved but by the poor of their birthplace, or the family of 
their bosom. Suddenly he started, as the faint clap of a distant door echo- 
ed within the house; it was not half, nay not a tenth part, as loud as the 
lowest of the noises, which had swept by him unregarded as the idle wind; 
yet now, whether it was that the slight sound stirred some secret associa- 
tion, or clashed with some overwrought feeling, or that some stronger and 
more hidden mystery of wonderful nature was excited, he sprang as at the 


near roar of a cannon. 
His foot was already in the stirrup, his hand on the mane—another in- 
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stant would have dashed the eager horse to his fullest speed—when a low 
rustling sound induced him to turn his head, and before he could move a 
step, he was clasped in the close embrace of a fair girl—‘‘ Lindley, dear, 
dear Lindley, what can be the meaning of this strange departure? Not 
now”—speaking in nervous and rapid excitement, as she saw his pale lips 
move in incipient speech—“ answer me not now, brother; for I know you 
are deceiving me; and why should you dearest, why should you conceal 
any thing from me? Have we not been together from our birth—have we 
not rejoiced and sorrowed in common—have not your pleasures been my 
pleasures, and your tears mine—have I ever entertained a thought which 
was not known to you, or cherished a dream of happiness, in which you 
were not a partaker—have you not always let me share your joys, and will 
you not vent your griefs to me also? Do not deny it, Lindley, something 
terrible has happened, I have long seen it hanging over us, I have read it 
in your eye for weeks past—you are deserting us in secret; you are steal- 
ing in sorrow from the love of your nearest and dearest; and can you, can 
you be so cruel as to leave to them so bitter an addition of misery, as the 
hopeless, heart-rending knowledge that you are gone in lonely friendless 
affliction,—gone they know not whither,—gone perhaps never to return? 
Tell me the whole Lindley, tell me the whole and fear not. You used to 
praise me for my girlish courage, prove to me now that those praises were 
sincere.” 

More than once during her vehement and interrupted pleading, had that 
beloved brother striven to reply, and now, as she ceased, the big tear stood 
in his broad dark eye, and his words came in thick hollow gushes upon the 
ears of the excited listener. “I would have spared you,” he said, “ the 
anguish of this parting; you, whom I love more than all the world beside 
— you, who have believed that I could abandon you in doubts more dreadful 
- the worst reality. Your presages are too, too true! I go forth as you 

e said, in lonely, friendless, almost hopeless, grief; I go forth a penni- 
less, dishonored outcast.” 

“Dishonored? Never, Lindley, never!” the blood from every vein in her 
body boiled at once into that cheek, lately as cold, and as white as the 
hoar frost beneath her feet, her eyes glanced as if about to burst from their 
sockets as she spoke—“ You,—you dishonored ?” 

-“ Aye,”—he interrupted her, in a whisper so calm and clear as to be 
more appalling than his former agony—“ Aye, dishonored—my affections 
seared—my fortunes ruined—my good name blasted—by the faith and 
honor of a friend,” (and a bitter sneer writhed his pallid lip,) “ crushed 
beyond human aid or redemption—hunted like a felon from the house of 
my fathers—even now the bloodhounds are upon my traces; another hour 
would consign me to an endless misery of chains.” 

He stopped short, as the quick jingle of a distant carriage came on the 
still morning—“ Away! they are upon me—you must be in bed, dearest, 
when they arrive; and remember that my safety depends wholly on your 
prudence—remember this! I am gone to Thornley Pasture; if I gain an 
hour I am safe—bless you, sister, bless you—I will write.” 

One long, straining embrace---he sprang to the saddle, walked the good 
horse, that had never failed his rider, noiselessly along the hard gravelled 
footpath for an hundred yards; then stirring his mettle with the spur, 
dashed him at a single bound over a deep sunk fence and ragged paling 
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which crowned it, and was lost to view in the thick foliage of plantations 
that stretched far away into the recesses of the neighboring moors. 

“There he goes, God bless him, there goes the freest heart and the 
openest hand, the best sportsman, and the boldest rider, in the North 
Riding. Sorely, sorely will he be missed, and long will he be wailed by 
gentle and simple; he is gone and has not left his like behind! God bless 
him wherever he goes.” Such were the half uttered thoughts of the groom, 
who had been gazing from his lattice, with eager affection, on the parting 
scene; and now flung himself on his low bed, in slumbers feigned, accord- 
ing to the last instructions of him, whom he regarded as a friend rather 
than as a master. 

The heart of the sister was too full for words, her eyes were glazed and 
tearless, but her bosom rose and fell fast in the almost suffocating emotions 
of grief, too intense to evaporate by the ordinary vent of tears and lamen- 
tations. She also turned from the door, and fastening its defences with a 
noiseless hand, hurried silently away to muse in waking anguish on the 
couch, no more to her a place of repose and peace. 

The front of the hall was again silent and deserted ; no smoke at that 
still early hour curled from its chimneys; not a shutter was opened, not a 
sound was heard except the chattering of a dozen jackdaws, disporting 
themselves in short wheeling flights around the ivied pinnacles, and gro- 
tesquely carved spouts of the irregular mansion. Many minutes, however, 
had not elapsed, before its hundred echoes were roused into life, by the 
rattle of a postchaise whirled along at the utmost pace of four smoking 
overdriven jades, and stopping with a sudden jerk at the very porch, 
whence Harlande had so lately departed on his melancholy pilgrimage. 
Before the boy, who rode the leaders, had time to alight, the door of the 
carriage was opened from the inside, and two coarse-featured, vulgar look- 
ing men sprang out. After some muttered consultation, one of them a 
plied himself to the bell with a violence, which produced a peal audible 
even without the building; loud however as was the summons, it had to 
be repeated again, and again, before a half dressed and not more than half 
awakened servant threw open the door, and gazed with undisturbed asto- 
nishment on the disturbers of his repose. To the question, “ Was Mr. Har- 
lande at home ?” the answer was returned, that “the old gentleman was not 
yet awake, but that Mr. Lindley, as usual on hunting mornings, had gone. 
out some two hours ago.”—“ It was Mr. Lindley Harlande they wished to 
see, when was it likely he would return ?”—“ Perhaps sooner, perhaps later ; 
according as they had a good or bad run---sometimes he was home by one 
or two o’clock, sometimes not till nightfall—but what did the strangers 
want? Any message would be delivered without fail.”---“‘ No, no message 
would do, they had business of importance with Mr. Harlande, and must 
have an interview with him---they must wait, if he were in fact from home.” 
The implied doubt awakened the ire of the footman, who was about to 
shut the door in the face of the intruders, when the household servants came 
upon the scene, aroused by the protracted debate, and corroborating the 
statement of their fellow, finally convinced the myrmidons of the law that 
their presence was utterly unexpected. They ordered their chaise round 
to the stables, and took up their own abode in the hall, awaiting the return 
of their intended victim. Soon after, Julia Harlande, apprised by her 
frightened maid of the two strange men who wanted her brother, and who, 
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the butler was morally, certain, were officers, came down stairs, veiling the 

yeal bitterness of her anguish under the pretence of surprise and fear, and 

mindful of Lindley’s parting declaration, that time alone could save him. 

v7 The men were respectful, though not communicative—their business with 

be Mr. Lindley was of a private nature, and for his ear only—there was no 

{y hurry, they could wait—and they did wait! Breakfast time came, and poor 

Julia was forced to comply with the tedious routine of matters in which 

Ty her heart took no interest—to sit at the table where he had so lately sat 

‘ beside her—to look upon the chair which he had so often filled, which he 

would never, never occupy again—and then to be pressed to eat when 

every mouthful seemed to choke her—to endure the endless speculations, 

; of what Lindley’s strange visitors could want, and wishes that he would 

, return—he, whom she alone knew to be a fugitive from his home, already 

: ‘ on his way to another hemisphere, never perhaps to bless her longing eyes 

, 4 again—oh it was agonizing! But like all other of earth’s good or evil gifts, 

a this too had its appointed time. Hour after hour passed away, dinner was 

‘e succeeded by supper, and yet no Lindley: the short twilight of November 

was followed by the starless gloom of a winter night, and the officers, at 

last conscious that their prey had escaped them, burst into a torrent of low 

i and savage invective, and divulged all to his afflicted relations, in utter in- 

difference to the feelings excited by their demeanor. To them the tears 

of the aged mother, the desolate but silent sorrow of the sister, the indig- 

nation that scowled on them from every eye of servant, or dependent, or 

humble friend, were subjects for brutal mirth, or cold contempt. At 

length they departed, with threatened boasts of the facility with which 

SG they should apprehend the runaway, their very souls brutalized by their 

; odious calling, and their natural surliness augmented by the knowledge 
that they were hated, and despised alike by all mankind. 


CHAP. II. 


I was with Hercules, and Cadmus, once 
When in a wood of Crete they bayed the bear 

With hounds of Sparta: never did I hear 

Such gallant chiding; for besides the groves, 

The skies, the fountains, every region near 

Seemed all one mutual ery: I never heard 

So musical a discord, such sweet thunder. SHAKSPEARE. 


Two hours might perhaps have elapsed between the departure of Lindley 
Harlande on his banishment, and the assemblage of a gay and motley 
multitude at Thornley Pasture. The day had materially changed its cha- 
racter as it advanced towards noon; the sun, which a few hours before had 
been filling the universal earth and air with his deep lustre, was now cur- 1 
tained by a veil of fleecy clouds careering so rapidly aloft, as to prove the 
Pe existence of a strong current of wind in the higher regions, while all below 
e. was calm and breathless: the dews of night had vanished as completely as 


w if they had never been; aor did there hang a single drop on thorn or thicket 
x to excite the huntsman’s worst apprehension of a failing scent. 
- Thornley Pasture was the most renowned fox-covert in Lord Ravens- 


field’s country. It was a sporting neighborhood, and a hunting morning. 
The field was therefore crowded, and, to a stranger’s eye, the scene would 
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have been alike interesting and beautiful. From the splendidly mounted 
peer in his brilliant pink, white leathers, and beautifully fitting tops, to the 
slipshod mechanic of the neighboring village, all was life and bustle and 
quick motion. Neatly dressed grooms tightening the girths or holding the 
stirrups for their masters, as they exchanged the light thoroughbred hack 
for the powerful and high-blooded hunter: gentlemen laying aside cloak 
and mud-boots, to appear in the full splendor of Stultz’s scarlet and War- 
ren’s blacking, or lighting the cigar to wile away the time till pug’s detec- 
tion. Farmers in their dark jackets, as well mounted as their landlords, 
and greeting them with manly and respectful welcome ; the whole popula- 
tion of the district, from the lean and slippered octogenarian, to the year-old 
infant in the mother’s arms, enjoying the same pursuit of pleasure; all 
combining to form as animating, and as thoroughly national as any other 
the wide world can show. 

The covert was a large stunted coppice, spread over a long hill-side 
sloping to the south; the land fell away a gradual descent of miles, in wide, 
lonely pastures, intersected by strong thorn hedges or timber fences, while 
in the distance more than one brook gleamed blue under the cloudy sky. 
The hounds had just been thrown into covert, the whips had gallopped to 
their respective stations; one only was in sight sitting like a stature on his 
motionless horse at the very furthest point of the brake, through which the 
eager spectators could trace the progress of the unseen huntsman, by the 
quick chuckle of the black bird springing into air before the invaders of his 
demesne, as well as by the occasional rate of the veteran, when his quick 
eye detected the fallacious movement of some babbling puppy. The fore- 
ground of this moving picture was occupied by a group of young men, whose 
dress and horses denoted the leaders of the hunt, now quietly engaged in 
the luxurious enjoyment of a cigar, rendered palatable by the circulation of 
as much scandal as ever lent its piqguancy to the most washy souchong of a 
Bath or Cheltenham coterie. 

A little aloof from this merry circle, on a gray of the most exquisite sym- 
metry and grooming, reclined, rather than sat, one distinguished from his 
comrades, as well by an air of languid abstraction, as by the almost effemi- 
nate foppishness of his attire. His light hair hung in waving curls far 
down his cheeks; his open searlet displayed a vest of the finest cashmere, 
stiff with embroidery and gold, his white hands glittered with costly rings, 
and the stock of his hunting-whip set with jewels, looked more like the bijow 
of a lady, than the weapon of a sportsman. His large blue eye was swim- 
ming in lazy vacancy, and the voluptuous repose of his mouth told anything 
rather than foughten fields, whether of real or mimic war. While he was 
apparently wrapt in the deepest abstraction of indifference, the group was 
joined by another, who as he sprang from his panting roadster was hailed 
by a shout of inquiries, “ Where are you from ?”—“ Why so late, Tom ?”— 
“What the d——1 has kept you of all men ?”—and an hundred other equally 
important exclamations rang on all sides. Not a word, however, did the 
new comer reply, till he was settled on his hunier, stirrup-leather, glove, and 
rein, all arranged in readiness fora start; and when he did reply, it was 
a Virlandois, by a question. 

“Who has heard about Lindley Harlande ?” “What about him ?” asked 
several voices in a breath, for Lindley was a general favorite, and strange 
to say, even among those whom he excelled. “Oh!-he has bolted,—that 
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is all,”—answered the first speaker. “Bolted! what on earth can you 
mean ?”—“ Why bolted—in debt and can’t pay—swindled—or forged—or 
some such thing—and bolted to shirk the bailiff! I heard it all from the 
officers myself, and that’s what kept me so late.”—“ That will never go 
down, Tom,” said one, “ There’s not a finer fellow under the sun than 
Lindley.”—“ Don’t believe a word of it,” said another, and a general mur- 
mur attested the indignant disbelief of the crowd. “Just as you please,” 
muttered the news-monger, “ it’s as true as the Bible though, whether you 
believe it or not. He has let Mertoun in, to the tune of ten thousand, for 
some d——d bond or other he got him to be security for,—and God knows 
what more,—Mertoun got the writ out.” “ But Mertoun is such a scamp,— 
he would swear to any lie for a rouleau.” “Well, scamp, or no scamp, 
Harlande has done him and bolted. For my own part, I always doubt these 
d——d honest fellows,—he was always a cut above me with his infernal 
candor and generosity, and all that. I always thought he would turn out 
no better than he should be.” 

It was in vain, that one or two of the hearers still attempted to defend the 
character and principles of Harlande. So true it is of human nature in 
general, that there is but one step between the summit of praise, and the 
abyss of reproach. The more conspicuous the virtues, the more extended 
the fame of the world’s favorite, let him but trip, be it never so little, and 
by so much will the clamor of the mob wax louder behind, and the pit of 
condemnation yawn blacker and deeper before him. From the earliest ages 
to the present hour, such has been the course of human applause and human 
censure. There is, in fact, no theoretical truth more widely quoted, more 
universally acknowledged, by all who have made their studies in the ever 
changeable, yet ever mournful book of life, than that he who has been most 
loudly bruited as one of greatest note in his prime, is ever most foully blasted 
by the tongues, or most utterly erased from the memories of men, when he 
shall have fallen into “ the sere and yellow leaf.” At the same time, there 
is no practical reality, to which we less easily reconcile our understandings. 
Let no one, therefore, say to himself, I have consumed my young days in 
promoting the good of my friends; I have comforted the wants of men by 
my wealth, by my wit I have gladdened their hearts, by my love I have alle- 
viated their afflictions; to their generosity, to their justice, to their gratitude 
will I trust, if I should fall, for the consolation of my sorrows, and the defence 
ofmy character. Let noone lay the flattering unction to his soul ; for thus it 
hath not been, thus it shall never be! If our fortunes be cut down by reverses, 
our fair fame will be withered by the blight of evil tongues; and vainly 
shall we expect support, or justification from those who have feasted at our 
board, and drank of our cup, who have smiled at our jests, and pressed our 
hand in the hollowness of social familiarity. We may find one friend, and 
if we do, we are pre-eminently blessed, who shall believe in his heart of 
hearts, that we have innocently become a by-word and a hissing to the 
world; but in the mass of our domestic acquaintances, of our self-styled in- 
timates, we shall find advocates, and defenders—never ! 

Moreover, let not those who really love an absent and calumniated friend, 
or brother, or lover, let them not be prone to rise up in his defence ; for the 
reproach, which was uttered in thoughtless levity, will if challenged be re- 
peated in bitter malignity; if contradicted will be confirmed by circumstan- 
tial falsehood, till a lie shall be clothed in the palpable semblance of truth ; 
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till the minds of the indifferent shall have been convinced, and the doubts 
of the incredulous converted to the certainty of the thing which is not. 

Such was the event now. Confirmed in his own opinion even by the 
disbelief of others, eager to prove the correctness of his information, and ir- 
ritated by the good will evinced towards the object of his defamation, Tom 
Shelburne, though neither personally hostile to Harlande, nor particularly 
ill-natured by disposition, heaped assertion on assertion, proof on proof till 
most believed, all were silenced. 

Throughout the whole of this noisy discussion, one alone had held apart 
from the rest; it was he whom we have already noticed, aloof from the 
slander as from the merriment of his fellows. He had sat all the time, 
seemingly unconscious of what was passing, playing with his richly adorn- 
ed whip, as though he heeded not, even if heard the conversation. Sud- 
denly, however, as in the exultation of his heartless victory, Shelburne 
raised his voice, coupling the name of Harlande with the most dishonorable 
epithets, his sleepy eye lightened, his pale cheek flashed into redness, his 
form a moment before relaxed in effeminate indolence, started into the rigi- 
dity of nervous excitement. “ False,”—he cried, in a clear high tone,— 
“ False as h——] in the first author, whoever he may be, and base in you 
who believe it! I don’t like Lindley Harlande; I never did like him; and 
he knows it. But he would not suffer this to pass uncontradicted of me, and 
curse me if I hear it of him. I say it is false that Lindley Harlande ever 
swindled (swindled was the word gentlemen) a living soul, or ever did that 
deed he dare not avow to the face of men! I know nothing, either of him, 
or of his affairs! nothing !—Blindfolded I stake my honor, that every word 
of that story, is as false as it is malignant! And if Lindley Harlande has 
not a friend to uphold him in his absence ; I, who have been his enemy to 
his face, I, Henry de Laucy, will defend, aye! and avenge him behind 
his back. Let no one speak ill of Harlande, who would avoid a quarrel 
with me.” 

There was a short stern pause, as he ceased from his bold defiance ; for 
all knew Henry de Lancy—knew him to be as prompt and fearless when 
roused, as slow and careless at other times to take offence, or even interest, 
in word or action—and all were astonished to see him start up thus at once 
the champion of a man whom he hated. For though all knew Henry de 
Lancy, according to the parlance of the world, there was not one really 
acquainted with the deep store of warm feelings, and tender sympathies, 
of chivalrous honor and kindling spirit, veiled in his inmost heart from the 
gaze of the prying world, cloaked beneath a semblance of listless indiffe- 
rence, which had sprung from a satiety of the worlds pleasures, and a 
contempt of those who affect to look down with scorn on sentiments too 
high and noble to be even understood by the minds of ordinary men. It might 
have been this astonishment, or it might have been that sense of a bad 
cause which can quell even the wildest spirits, that now held all silent and 
cowering under the just reproof of De Lancy. Not long however could that 
silence have endured: too many souls of high and haughty courage were 
there assembled, to have long quailed before the reproach, just or unjust, 
of mortal man—a minute elapsed, and the scene was changed—all those 
burning energies, which one instant might have hurried into discord to be 
rued by blood, were directed from all thought of the past, to the glorious 
excitement of the chase. 
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The hounds had long been clamoring through brake and briar, at first 
in single and occasional cadences, but latterly in that inimitable crash of 
discordant harmony, which makes every vein to tingle and every heart 
to throb with a quicker and more lively motion. Never had that brilliant 
music swept by so unheeded as on that morning; it seemed as if the whole 
field had at once become insensible to their loved pursuit, for all had ga- 
thered round the disputants to hear and wonder how the discussion had 
begun and where it was to end. But it was not in the nature of man to be 
inattentive to the long loud whoop which pealed so clear that wood and field 
rang. Every eye turned to the sound as if by magic—at the furthest point 
of the coppice was seen the solitary whipper-in, curbing his now eager horse, 
his cap raised high in air, proclaiming the escape of the wily game. Next 
succeeded the startling blast of the horn, the sharp cracks of the whip, and 
the rapid cheers of huntsman and helper; as hound after hound, tumbling 
over each other in furious emulation of speed, burst from covert under the 
very feet of him who had viewed the fox, and were already running hard 
and together some three fields distant from our group, and directly at a right 
angle from the line of fence and underwood by which they were assembled. 

Then came the anxious struggle for a start. The group was scattered 
as suddenly as if the fire from heaven had shot into the midst of them; every 
horse was at its speed, every rider straining heart and soul to outstrip the 


_ crowd that would soon obstruct each gateway, and jostle at each succeed- 


ing fence. Between the spot where this struggle was taking place, and 
the hounds, lay three large cattle-fences running parallel to the direction of 
the chase ; these were necessarily to be passed before the desired start could 
be obtained, but such was the height and strength of the old thorn hedges, 
that all shaped their course for a line of gates by the woodside, trusting to 
catch the hunt under the great disadvantage of a mile long gallop before 
arriving at the point where the fox had broken covert. Not so De Lancy, 
he stood for a moment in his stirrups, gazing steadily at the course of the 
leading hound; then turned his horse away from the crowd, and took his 
own line pointing alittle ahead of the pack. His line once decided, no bird 
could go straighter. His seat firm yet easy, his rein tight, his eye glancing 
over every turn of the hounds, and every variation of the ground, his horse 
always within his speed, he easily got over rail, brook, and bull-fence ; and 
before ten minutes had passed, he found himself in the same enclosure with 
the pack now running on a breast-high scent. Great was his exultation on 
looking back, from his untired hunter, over the stragglers dispersed, and 
baffled (many a good horse blown, and many a good rider dismounted) 
streaming over the fences in his rear: some had already pulled up in des- 
pair; while a few continued to ride fiercely onward in the vain hope of a 
check or a lucky turn, by which to gain the front. But the scent was toc 
good to justify their hopes; the chase swept by, leaving a silence as deep 
as if it had never been disturbed, on the wide woodland, and lonely pasture. 
so lately alive with hoof and horn and wild halloo: not a sign was there tc 
tell the passage of the living whirlwind, but the broken hedge, and the 
strong horsetrack through wheat-field, and fallow: even the wood pigeor 

recommenced her hoarse and plaintive notes among the autumn-tinged oal 

trees, whence she had just before been scared by the concourse and clamo 


of men and dogs. a W. 
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CONRADIN, THE LAST OF THE HOHENSTAUFFENS. 


On the twenty-ninth of October, one thousand two hundred and sixty- 
eight, two months after the battle of Scurcola, the condemned were led to 
the place of execution, where the headsman awaited them with bare feet, and 
sleeves folded upwards. When King Charles had occupied a place of ho- 
nor, as it was called, in the window of a neighboring castle, Robert of Bari, 
that unjust judge, addressed the multitude in compliance with the will of 
the king. “Ye men assembled here! This Conradin, the son of Conrad, 
hath come from Germany—a seducer of his people, a reaper of foreign crops 
—waging an unjust war against legitimate rulers. At first he was victorious 
by chance, but afterwards by the valor of our monarch the conqueror was 
overcome; and he who held himself unshackled by any law, is now led in 
bonds before the tribunal of that king, whom he endeavored to destroy. 
Therefore by permission of the clergy, and by the advice of wise men and 
lawyers, sentence of death is pronounced on him and his accomplices, as 
robbers, mutineers and traitors; apd to prevent further danger, his doom 
will be performed without delay, before the eyes of all.” When the mul- 
titude heard this sentence, all were astonished, and a stifled murmur arose, 
testifying the emotion of their minds. But the influence of fear prevailed. 
Count Robert of Flanders alone, the king’s son-in-law, a noble and hand- 
some man, sprang on his feet, giving scope to his just anger, and spoke to 
Robert of Bari: “ How darest thou, unjust and overbearing villain, to doom 
so great and glorious a knight to death?” and at the same time he smote 
him with his sword, so that he was borne away lifeless. Charles was 
compelled to restrain his anger, for he perceived that his knights approved 
of the count’s action: but the doom remained unaltered. 

Hereupon Conradin begged yet once more to be permitted to speak, and 
said with great calmness: “In the sight of God, I have deserved death, as 
a sinner; but here I am condemned unjustly. I ask all the trusty subjects, 
for whose welfare my ancestors have toiled with paternal care—I ask all 
heads and princes of this earth—is he guilty who defends his own and his 
people’s rights ? Moreover if I were guilty, how dare they punish the inno- 
cent, who, bound in service to no other power, have adhered to me from 
praiseworthy fidelity ?” These words excited much emotion, but no action ; 
and he, whose emotion could alone produce results, not only remained deaf 
to the calls of justice, but was hardened against the pity which was excited 
in all around by the rank, youth, and beauty of the condemned. Then 
Conradin threw his glove down from the scaffold, in order that it might be 
brought to King Peter of Aragon, as a token that he transferred to him his 
rights on Apulia and Sicily. ‘The glove was taken up, and the prince’s last 
wish fulfilled, by Truchsess, a knight of Walburg. The prince now 
dismissing all hopes of a change in his unjust sentence, embraced his 
companions in death, especially Frederick of Austria, threw off his upper 
garment, and stretching out his hands to heaven said, “Jesus Christ, Lord 
of every being, King of honor, if this chalice is not to pass away from me, 
into thy hands 1 commend my spirit.” Then he knelt down, but raising 
himself once again, he cried out, “O my mother, what grief am I preparing 
to thee!” Then he received the death blow; and Frederick of Austria cried 
out so loudly in unmeasurable grief, as he saw his friend’s head fall, that 


all wept.—Raumer’s History of the Hohenstauffens. 
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CONRADIN, THE LAST OF THE HOHENSTAUFFENS. 


A uvuo of gathering multitudes—a crash 

Of martial music, and the sun-bright flash 

Of knightly arms, pennon, and plume, and spear— 
High-crested barons, and the proud career 

Of chargers, to the trumpets thrilling blast 
Tossing their necks of thunder—slowly passed 
Along the strand,—along thy gorgeous strand, 
Sweet Naples! Queen of that enchanted land, 
Whose gales with melody and perfume rife 

Can wake the dying wretch to health and life ; 
Whose myrtle groves and shades of deathless bay 
Inspire the minstrel, and reward the lay; 

Whose tideless seas in azure calmness lie 
Fraught with the glories of their kindred sky ; 
Earth, ocean, air, Love’s universal shrine 
Steeping the soul in ecstasy divine. 


A warrior passed—to die !—a knight had met 
His latest foe !—a prince’s sun was set !— 
And never kinglier spirit, soul more high 
Curled on the lip, or lightened from the eye, 
Than thine, Young Conradin. Not on the day 
When first he donned the pomp of war’s array, — 
Not, when his scattered foes before him driven 
Shouting his war cry to the winds of heaven 
He charged triumphant,—was the victor seen 
Of haughtier port, of bearing more serene. 
Dauntless and passionless he rode along, 
Threading the mazes of that coward throng 
Which cringed and wept around the tyrant’s rein, 
With the calm smile of pity’s cold disdain, 
That they, the children of the immortal dead 
Who erst for Rome’s three hundred triumphs bled, 
Should see their monarch by a felon’s doom 
Led unavenged to an unhallowed tomb. 


And lo! the scaffold frowning o’er the flood— 
The sable priest—the minister of blood 
Bare armed—bare headed—in his ruffian hand 
Poising on high the ignominious brand! 
Aghast the crowd recoiled,—a stifled groan 
Of thousands—dying freedom’s latest tone— 
A whisper—and deep silence! Can it be 
That men—Italians—offspring of the free— 
Will tamely stand to see their king struck down 
By a slave’s weapon, at a tyrant’s frown ? 
Unmoved stood Conradin—unmoved and grave— 
While the crowd heaved around him, like the wave 
Which rocks, and shudders, to the gale’s first sigh, 
When night-dews fall, and stars are in the sky ; 
The mellow radiance of the southern glow 
Streamed like a glory o’er his noble brow ; 
Wrapped his proud features in a veil of light, 
Soon to be quenched in cold obstruction’s night ; 
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Flashed on the mirror of his cloudless eye, 

And tinged his cheek with summer’s golden die. 

A haughtier, fiercer flash of angry scorn 

From every speaking lineament was born, 

As rose that dastard judge, that slave of time, 
Scorned by the tyrant lord who paid his crime, 
Loathed by the good, and hated by the bold, 

Proud without rank, whose very thoughts were sold, 
Robert de Bari—“ Men of Naples, hear— 

And knights of France—prince—paladin and peer— 
The rebel lord—the traitor—king discrowned— 

The vanquished victor—by his realm disowned— 
False knight—who o’er his bleeding country poured 
The savage thousands of his northern horde— 
Burner of churches—with the accursed brand, 
Reaping the harvests of a foreign land,— 

He that would sweep with war’s unchristian sway 
All lawful rule from his ambitious way,— 

Captive before the king he would have slain,— 
Finds for his throne a block—his robes a chain! 
This day, this hour—before a nation’s eye 

The son of Conrad, Conradin shall die! 

His knightly shield reversed—his falchion broken !— 
Slave, to thy deed of death—his doom is spoken.” 


Scarce had he said, when with the startling clang 
Of iron harness, from his charger sprang 
The Count of Flanders, he whose single might 
Had turned the tide of many a wavering fight,— 
In kingly halls the court’s unrivalled star— 
In judgment true,—a thunderbolt in war: 
‘** Darest thou,” he cried, and every heart beat high, 
As though some warlike trumpet flourished nigh ; 
“ Darest thou,” he cried, ‘Thou base and sordid thing 
Which men forbear to crush, who feel thy sting— 
Darest thou cut short a warrior’s glorious race ? 
A spotless knight condemn to foul disgrace ? 
Thine be the infamy, as thine shall be 
The death, more dreadful to such slaves as thee! 
Fall in thy treason, traitor!’ As he spoke 
Forth from the scabbard, like a sunbeam, broke 
The avenging blade.—One instant, to the sky 
Stainless it flashed—another, and the die 
Of life’s dark flood had dimmed its shine in gore,— 
Its shine, ne’er stained by coward’s blood before. 


Unmoved stood Conradin,—hope’s flattering ray 
Gleamed not to shake his spirit’s changeless sway. 
He knew the tyrant’s impotence of hate, 

But trembled not. He knew that all too late 

The chord was struck, to wake a kindred tone 

{n hearts debased by an usurper’s throne. 

He knew that life’s career of pride was o’er, 

All save the latest struggle on her shore. 
Hope—glory—love—ambition—country—gone, 
Where kings derive no lustre from their crown.— 
Calmly he gazed, where stretched before him lay 
The enchanting circle of earth’s brightest bay,— 


Conradin. 


Portici’s groves of verdure,—Caprea’s pile 

Of shivered rocks, the Roman’s lonely isle,— 
Castellamare,—and the eternal height 

Of dark Vesuvius frowning on the sight,— 

The liquid depths of the unfathomed air— 

The billows sparkling to the noontide glare,— 
The quiet mountains, and the vine-clad plain,— 
The thousand snowy sails that gemmed the main, — 
Gleamed on his soul in nature’s fairest guise, 
With song, and sunshine, and the unearthly dies 
Of southern summer ;—the Siroceo’s gale, 
Ruffling the deep, and murmuring in the vale, 


» Poured o’er his brow its last, its freshest, dew,— 


Greener the woodlands shone, the skies more blue,— 
Sweeter the songs,—more beautiful the shore,— 
Lovelier his kingdom showed, though loved before. 
Oft had he watched, beneath the silvery moon, 

Or the parched stillness of Italian noon, 

The varying splendors of that earthly heaven— 
Foretaste of Paradise to mortals given ;— 

Yet never had he felt so softly calm 

Its voice of melody, its breath of balm— 

Never so fair and glorious—as when now 

He viewed—to view no more—his country’s glow. 
Forward he strode, he raised his soul on high 

To meet his God beyond the boundless sky. 

**Lorp of all flesh, before rny throne I stand 
Condemned,—for who shall meet the avenging hand 
Of the Erganat, self-absolved, and strong 

In the all-righteous ignorance of wrong ?” 

His words came forth harmonious, clear, and slow, 


' Like some unceasing river’s copious flow,— 


No inward strife convulsed his frame,—no throb 
Heaved his proud breast’s control,—no faltering solv 
Told of dissembled fear, or lurking shame, 

In the last warrior of a noble name. 

* But ye—the lords—the kings—the gods, of earth,— 
I stand before ye, firm in conscious worth! 

Erect in native fearlessness of mood! 

Pure in the might of virtue’s hardihood ! 

Say—did I sin, when I unsheathed the brand, 

A freeman’s weapon, for a freeman’s land? 
Say—did I sin, when for my father’s crown 

I ventured love, and life, and—not renown! 

No! Death may reign in all his shapes accursed 
Till the eyes dazzle, and the heart-strings burst, 
May quench the pulse in gore—may sear in flame-- 
May blight the clay—but cannot blast the name !— 
And mine shall ring, as with an earthquake’s peal, 
Till realms shall break their chains, and tyrants feel-— 
Feel, that their despot sway, their iron might, 

Are straw to fire—-before the People’s right! 

If it be sin to shield a birthright’s cause— 

Against unlawful rule to guard the laws-- 

Such sin be mine. For on Platea’s plain 

Such was the Athenian’s crime, the Persian’s bane-- 
Such were the crimes of all, whose titles shine 

lu the high place of fame’s immortal shrine ! 
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And shall I fear to climb the deathless road— 
The road, my Master, and my Savior trod? 
Bring forth your torments!—Glut your savage eyes !— 
I scora your mercy, and your doom despise !— 
But were the depths of guilt, and madness mine, 
The crimes of Nero--rage of Cataline-- 

Dare ye to harm the innocent, the free,— 

Slaves to no mortal,—for their faith to me ?--- 

I speak in vain, for your cold hearts are dead 
To virtuous warmth, your very souls are red 
With the unhallowed taint of murderous wrong ! 
My words are bitter, but my heart is strong !” 


Sternly he paused, as from his hand he drew 
The embroidered glove, and from the scaffold threw. 
‘Bear it,” he cried, ‘If one true heart be near, 
To whom his prince’s parting charge is dear— 
Bear it to Aragon; say that I fell 
As Conrad’s son should fall, my last farewell 
To him---to him, before the block of death, 
Mine and my father’s kingdoms, I bequeath--- 
Mine and my father’s vengeance! I have said! 
Tyrant THINE ax is ready, and my head!” 
He ceased, and on the crowd a shuddering gloom 
Sank heavily,---a breath as from the tomb 
O’ercame the boldest heart with deep despair--- 
Glazed the stern eye, and roused the bristling hair. 
He clasped the comrades to his dauntless heart, 
Whom life had joined, nor death itself could part ; 
To Austria’s loved embrace a moment clung, 
Then from his godlike limbs the mantle flung,--- 
Bound from his neck his ringlets waving shroud,--- 
Stretched forth his arms to heaven, and prayed aloud. 
“ Maxer of all things---King of might and power--- 
If the dark cup for me is filled, this hour 
Receive my soul,” without a thrill of dread, 
A throb of wo, he bowed his glorious head 
In pride of calm submission. Yet once more 
His tuneful accents pealed along the shore,--- 
“My mother, oh! my mother, must I heap 
Eternal misery on thy heart, and steep 
Thine age in anguish?” With the lightning’s gleam 
Down came the ax, and gushed the crimson stream, --- 
And all was ended---save the unearthly scream 
Of reft affection,---impotent despair, --- 
That yelled aloft, high o’er the seraph’s prayer, 
Heard at the throne of grace Young Austria’s cry, 
As he beheld his lord, his kinsman die. 
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Tne following letter, received soon after we issued the prospectus of this 
work, will inform our readers of the means, by which we have been enabled 
to compile for them the accounts contained in the following papers. We 
beg to assure them, at the same time, that we know the writer of the letter 
intimately, and that we have every reason to believe the incidents to have 
been the actual occurrences in the life of Mr. R. Perhaps after all they are 
of no moment, but we think they may be interesting to readers in our ma- 
ritime country. We will only add that we have, agreeably to the permis- 
sion which was given us, freely altered the style, which was somewhat an- 
tiquated ; but that we have neither added to, nor subtracted from, the matter 
contained in the original manuscript. Ep. 


To the Editor of the American Monthly Magazine. 

Dear Sir,—With this you will receive a small parcel of papers, which 
have fallen somewhat unexpectedly into my hands. I am quite incompe- 
tent to decide on their merits, for I do not pretend to any great literary 
taste; however, if you think that either as they are, or dressed up in better 
shape, they might be likely to please the public, they are at your service. 
All I request is, that in your alterations, if any, you will not distort the facts 
themselves, as they are assuredly genuine and authentic. 

You will have no difficulty, I am persuaded, in bringing the writer of the ar- 
ticles now sent, to your recollection, when I state to you the way they have 
reached me. Briefly, then, in the course of my duties as executor to your old 
friend, my uncle, H., I was examining a large trunk of old papers, some contain- 
ing memoranda of observations, for which he was always so remarkable ; some 
were embryo systems of political economy,—not a few were scraps of 
poetry,—here and there were documents of a more worldly nature,—and, 
carefully tied up with red tape, and labelled on the outside sheet, “ Recol- 
lections of the Nautical Life of P. R.,” was the parcel which I have 
now committed to your charge. You will of course recollect the 
name of Mr. R. who died, I believe, some time before you became 
acquainted with my uncle, but of whom the good old gentleman 
used to speak with such warmth of affection. I understood that they 
were formerly school-fellows; and notwithstanding their tempers and 
habits were extremely different, yet they were always on terms of close 
and intimate friendship. R. was the elder by some two or three years, 
and, as I have been informed, was of a lively, sanguine disposition ;—from 
his very childhood a seeker of adventures, to which he was the more in- 
clined to give way, as he was robust, hardy, and strong, whilst my uncle, 
on the contrary, was a boy of tender constitution, and thought to be con- 
sumptive ;—his parents, indeed, hardly had the hope to rear him, and per- 
haps it was his very helplessness that made the daring R. his protector, and 
caused the two to be so endeared to each other. Yet so little are we able 
to judge of the stability of the human frame, that my uncle, according to 
the old adage of “a creaking gate,” lived to the great age of ninety-four, 
whilst his quondam protector and friend, quitted his earthly stage twenty- 
five years before him. The memory of Mr. R. has always been “hallowed” 
in the family of his surviving friend, and I suspect, from other memoranda 
which are scattered up and down among the writings of the latter, that he 
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had the purpose at some time or other, to collect them together and give 
them to the world. 

I leave them now to your discretion, for, as I said before, I have no pre- 
tensions of a literary kind, and besides have business to attend to, of another 
description. In fact, it is rather from the opinion I entertained of my de- 
ceased relative’s discrimination, and the affection and admiration which 1 
knew him to feel for the writer of the “Recollections,” that I step so far 
out of my ordinary track, as to meddle with editors and book-making. I 
therefore, in the first place, beg that you will not plague me with farther 
questions about him, and likewise that you will not bring my name before 
the public, but allow me to remain under the designation of J. A. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A NAUTICAL LIFE. 


No. I. 
They that go down to the sea in ships, that do business in great waters, these see the 
works of the Lord, and His wonders in the deep. Ps. cvii. v. 22, 23. 
* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


there is that leviathan, whom thou hast made to play therein. Ps. civ. v. 26. 


Do you remember, my dear H., when a short time ago I was exercising 
the traveller’s privilege of detailing “hair breadth scapes,” and wondrous 
adventures “by flood and field,” in which it had been my fortune to be en- 
gaged,—that you expressed considerable surprise, that I could still feel 
pleasure in the idea of a sea life? Do you remember remarking that if it 
had been your lot to encounter so discouraging a debut in nautical ad- 
ventures, you think you could have shrunk into the merest hovel, and fol- 
lowed the lowest of occupations, rather than have continued in so dangerous, 
so laborious, so unsettled a course of life? I recollect that I only smiled at 
your remark at the time,—being too eagerly engaged in the relation that 
then was on the tapis, but I have thought much about it since. 

That such surprise would be the feeling of ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred, I am not prepared to dispute ;—but that you who have been a close ob- 
server of human nature, and who have seldom been wrong in your judg- 
ment, should arrive at such a conclusion, I own surprises me. You must 
be aware, that it is not the danger, the wild enterprise, or the continued 
change, that deters the human mind from the adoption of any particular 
course of life,—but an effect the very contrary, is often produced by those 
circumstances. As well might you wonder that the chamois hunter of 
Switzerland, is not deterred from continuing the chase, which we find to 
constitute the principal pleasure of his life, because his adventures are so 
terrific, and his safety so precarious. It is the excitement which gives the 
charm, that no sense of danger or of difficulty can allay. The spirit of 
enterprise is natural to man,—and it is you, not J who form an exception to 
the general principle. You, whose habits of quiet and intense study have 
been formed in infancy, bred up in the midst of sages and philosophers, and 
fostered by the delicate frame, and its concomitant, a timid disposition, 
which have prescribed and ruled your after pursuits. Whereas, 1, as you 
well know, was a bold, strong, audacious boy, ever ready for play, or even 
for mischief, rather than for sedentary occupation ;—with vigorous health, 
active limbs, and sanguine disposition, none but a power to which I must 
be subservient, could prevent me, even in early youth, from dashing into 
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the height of extravagant project and wild adventure. In this, I am per- 
suaded, I have only been like all other lads of a similar temperament, when 
opportunity has been given for the gratification of strong desires. In short, I 
have met with too many like myself, to doubt it. 

Shall I be thought to indulge in a garrulous spirit, if I attempt now to 

give you a few reminiscences of the feelings which urged me in youth to my 
first great step in life, and accompany them with accounts of the little ad- 
ventures in which I was engaged ;—or will you receive them as an addi- 
tional page in the book of the human heart, which you have so long and so 
faithfully studied? Conscience whispers that there is a little of the former, 
and vanity consoles me with the idea that I may impart a portion of the lat- 
ter. Moreover my garden is well planted, and I have finished the walks 
and the grass-plot ;—I have literally nothing to do, and my heart tells me, 
that all I write you will read with patience, if not with pleasure.—So here 
goes. 
For regularity’s sake, I may begin by saying, that my father was from the 
old country. He was what is there termed a yeoman, which means one who 
cultivates a landed property of his own ;—he had received an excellent edu- 
cation in England, and had a strong turn for agriculture, which he exercised 
upon a large farm that he possessed in one of the northern counties. My 
mother I never knew, for she died in giving birth tome. This, the first and 
greatest misfortune that ever befel him, altogether unsettled his quiet. 
Every thing looked desolate about him, and he resolved to sell his property 
there, and engage his attention in cultivating new soil in America. In vain 
his only brother, who had settled as a merchant in Hull, attempted to dis- 
suade him;—being a resolute man, and having his mind made up, he 
speedily settled his affairs, and embarked with me and a nurse, at Liver- 
pool for Boston, where we arrived in the year 17—. 

My father was not long in concluding the purchase of a large lot of 
ground, upon which he determined to spend his capital freely, and to culti- 
vate with all the skill he possessed. In this he was instigated by two mo- 
tives; one was, to subdue by active and useful employment, the depression 
he experienced in every moment of leisure, upon the remembrance of my 
mother, for whom he had felt the tenderest affection ; and the other was to 
exhibit his very uncommon information in agricultural matters, and to en- 
courage a similar exertion among the settlers of the surrounding country. 
I need not tell you how he succeeded in this latter case ; you know the dis- 
trict well, and you are also aware, that to him, in a very great measure, 
may be ascribed the very superior cultivation which that district presents. 

In my childhood and youth I was very like my mother, which endeared 
me much in my father’s affection. But besides the goodness of his educa- 
tion, he had also a strong understanding and great firmness of mind; he 
therefore, while loving me with the most paternal affection, was carefully 
on his guard that it should not manifest itself in injudicious indulgence ; 
and while he bestowed upon me all the tender care, which as the only 
pledge that a beloved wife had left him, was showered upon me with an 
unsparing hand and an overflowing heart, he had especial solicitude to make 
me healthy by exercise, robust by endurance, and industrious by habit. My 
constitution was vigorous from my birth; my ideas were always cheerful, 
from being continually furnished with employment ; my heart was always 
light, because my home was a happy abode to me; and, young as | was, I 
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felt towards my father as towards a kind and indulgent friend. Can it be 
wondered then, that my spirits were always exuberant, often audacious ? 
When I was old enough to be sent to school, I was fixed at the academy 
where I afterwards became acquainted with you, my respected friend. My 
father, before he placed me there, had made the most minute inquiries as to 
its character, and that of our old principal M ; and having once satisfied 
himself on those points, he resolved never to distract my attention by change 
of scenes, or places; so that I gradually became the oldest scholar, and a 
person of no small importance. How well do I remember my dear H. your 
little spare, delicate figure, pale face, and hectic flush, as old M. brought 
you into the play ground, and entrusted you to my protection ; your blue 
eyes turned up towards me, and then surveying my dimensions at the word 
“protect,” as if to judge of my capability for so great a charge. But why 
need I dwell on this, or on the following six years. I dare say you will no 
more forget my unlucky pranks, my battles, and my bruises out of school, 
and my floggings within, than I shall lose the recollection of your mild and 
gentle disposition, your persevering industry, the rectitude of your princi- 
ples, and the discrimination of your understanding. Let me rather keep to 
the matter in hand—the origin of my nautical inclinations. "You must have 
well known the copy of Hakluyt’s Voyages, which our old master had 
in his library, plentifully adorned with cuts. Over those cuts I used to pore 
whenever I could get hold of the book; from them I turned to the work, to 
explain to me any thing which I could not understand in the pictures, and 
by degrees I found myself over head and ears in voyages, adventures, diffi- 
culties, discoveries, and acquisitions ; in short I imbibed the most intense 
and vehement desire for a nautical life. I became a castle-builder, and all 
my day dreams, to say nothing of those by night, ran upon scenes connected 
with a sailor’s life. I may say, that it raged like a fire within me, and even 
you, who knew my inmost soul, and could better than any one else sway 
my wayward fancies, even your remonstrances and affectionate dissuasives 
failed to weaken my purpose. The death of my excellent and lamented 
parent, at the very time that I had made up my mind to address him upon 
the subject, at first stunned me, and I was overwhelmed with grief. The 
sorrows of youth however are easily assuaged; my master passion over- 
ruled every other feeling, and after the first burst I began to think of the 
increased probability of executing my heartfelt wish. A few months 
brought over my uncle, now become my sole guardian and protector; and 
here can I forget the real anguish I experienced at the thought of parting 
from my quiet and attached friend and protegé. Not the prospect of Visiting 
the splendid mother country of which f had formed so magnificent an idea; 
not the anticipated pleasure of crossing the sea, my favorite element; not 
even the increased hope of attaining the profession for which my soul 
longed, could console me for the loss of my peaceful and gentle friend, who 
had so frequently soothed me in my moments of irritation, advised me when 
the head was not following the dictates of the heart, and assisted me in 
every difficulty, whether scholastic or personal. The hours that we re- 
mained together seemed too short for us. We promised to each other 
perpetual‘and unalterable friendship. You implored me to deliberate before I 
determined upon a course which seemed to you so dreadful, and so peculiarly 
pa: es dangers toa fool-hardy lad; and my anxiety for you was, lest 
oL. I, 12 
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your weak spirie should be oppressed when I should no longer be near to 


_ fight your battles. Part, however, we must. My uncle, who had lost no 


time in settling our affairs, sold all the property my father had possessed, 
and turned it into merchandise, with which he freighted the vessel that 
was to take us to England, and amidst sighs and tears, protestations and 
hopes, I left you and the shores of America for many a year. 

And now I come to the disaster whieh attended my very first experience 
of a sailor’s life. We departed from Boston, as you may recollect, about 
the middle of August, a delightful period in the present times; but at the 
time of my return to England, a voyage across the Atlantic was both more 
tedious and more formidable. We did not near the European shores till the 
latter end of September, and unfortunately were overtaken by a tremendous 
gale from the westward, just as we made the northern eoast of Ireland. At 
first the master stood out to sea again, as not daring to get too near a lee- 
shore in so strong a gale; but the weather moderating, he put in again. Our 
destination was Whitehaven, but hardly had we rounded the Malin head, 
which is the northernmost point of the island, ere it eame on again from the 
north-west with redoubled violence. Full well doI recollect the visages of 
the honest master, and my poor uncle. Insurances were not so frequently 
effected in those days as they are at present; in our ease there was not a 
dollar secured upon either ship or cargo. She was deep laden, and laboured 
heavily so that the master durst not carry canvas, on her to his wish, and all 
he could hope was that the wind might not come round to the southward, 
and prevent his getting into his port. In this the worthy man was doomed 
to be disappointed—miserably and fatally disappointed. The gale had 
subsided considerably, and there was a lull, though with a heavy swell, 
indicative in most cases that the storm was over; we had been hove to, 
during the worst, but more canvas was put upon her, and we proceeded. It 
was night, and the vessel was slipping through the water at a moderate 
rate, but rolling dreadfully ; suddenly she was laid on her beam ends on the 
starboard side; a tremendous crash ensued, and she rose heavily up again, 
amidst the cries and dismay of the people upon her decks, mingled with 
the whistling of the wind which now blew tempestuously from the south. 
She had been taken aback by a sudden and violent gust, and now presented 
a dreadful wreck; her three topmasts had been snapped close by the caps, 
and now dangled by the rigging, as she rolled in the trough of a green and 
white sea, threatening death or mutilation to any one whe should be so. 
hardy as to approach, to clear them away. 

I was among the first of the passengers on deck at this tremendous crisis ; 
the night was fearfully dark, except at moments when the white curl on 
the tops of the waves were made awfully manifest; and the apparent gloom 
was increased by the flickering lights of lanterns, whieh appeared to flit 
about of their own volition from place to place. The howling of the wind, 
and the whistling sound as it passed between the parts of the rigging, the 
gruff hailings of the officers and seamen in the performance of their arduous 
duties, mingled with the blast, and the whole presented a scene which would 
have appalled many a soul. Yet, will you believe it, H.? Yes yow will be- 
lieve it, that though I felt confused at first, 1 had not the slightest sensation 
of fear on the oceasion. On the contrary, as soon as | had so far recovered 
trom my first surprise as to ascertain the nature of the misfortune, | went 
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up to the master and asked him if I could render any service. His first 
reply was a short and angry “no,” and “get out of the people’s way :” but 
the kind hearted old man immediately checked himself, turned round and 
patted my head, saying, “yes my good boy, go and relieve Bob at the lee 
wheel, and that will give us a hand more useful than yours, about the deck.” 
I complied with alacrity, more pleased at the idea of being an useful member 
of the ship, than apprehensive of any consequences that might ensue from 
the present misfortune. 

The gale continued to blow with the utmost violence, and little could 
be done towards clearing away the wreck until day light should enable 
them to see their way ; in the meanwhile, though the vessel was laid to as 
well as we were able, yet having no way through the water, and with a 
strong wind and tide setting towards the north, we were driven to the lee- 
ward of Carrickfergus, into which port it had been intended to run her. In 
the course of the day much was done in getting rid of the topmasts and 
rigging, though they were obliged to be cut away on account of the violence 
of the gale, and the dreadful pitching and rolling of the vessel. The fore- 
sail close reefed was then set, and she was put before the wind, with the 
intent to get into the Clyde. This was wrong, and it proved the greatest 
misfortune. The wind again veered more towards the west, and a tremen- 
dous sea striking our larboard quarter carried away the rudder. The shock 
threw the helmsman over the wheel, who in his descent knocked me over; 
and now for the first time I became sensible of the real danger of our situa- 
tion. We were now adrift upon a raging sea, at the entire mercy of the 
winds and waves, the men exhausted by the length and extremity of their 
previous labors, the ship leaky with straining, incapable of guidance, and we 
without the power to set about any temporary expedient. Death was 
around us, on all sides, except the solitary and forlorn hope that we might 
drive into smoother water. Vain hope—her fate was decided! For fear 
of the worst, it now became necessary to get the boats out; and this, in the 
state of the weather, of the ship, and of the people, was a most difficult task ; 
we were little better than a log on the water, sometimes before the wind, 
sometimes broached to, the sea driving in complete sheets over the decks, 
and the footing hardly possible even to seamen. The operation was how- 
ever accomplished, without the loss of any but the jolly boat, which had 
been washed away from the stern when we lost the rudder. 

And now hopes and fears were swallowed up in horrible certainty, as we 
perceived the vessel nearing gradually, but too surely the Craig of Ailsa, a 
large circular mass of rock against which the waves were dashing, and 
driving the foam many fathoms above its summit. The master ordered 
every one to get into the boats and endeavor to make towards the north- 
east. All obeyed the injunctions,—my poor uncle, sinking under the con- 
sciousness that his orphan nephew’s all was fast approaching to destruction 
under his guardianship, and that even the life itself of all around was held 
but by a frail tenure. My feelings were like those of a person in a dream ; 
i seemed to be sensible that all those horrible images were about me, but 
as if I doubted their reality. We got into the boats however, which were 
beating frightfully against the vessel’s side, when to our consternation as 
well as sorrow, the old master refused to come in. We begged and en- 
treated, but he calmly declared his determination to share the fate of his 
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vessel, be it what it might. Before further remonstrances could be made, or 
more forcible steps could be taken to alter his resolution, he suddenly cut 
the painter of the last boat, waved his hat, fervently cried, “ God bless you 
all”—and, we never saw him more. 

We followed his instructions in endeavoring to get towards the Airshire 
coast, but had too soon an opportunity of seeing the poor Mary Jane dash 
right against the Ailsa Craig, where she went into a thousand pieces. For 
our own parts, after many hours of hard labor, in which all partook except 
my uncle, who had sunk into insensibility, we were so fortunate as to get 
into a small bay to the northward of Kirkoswald. The inhabitants of the 
neighborhood had for some time seen us, and awaited our landing, where 
we received the most heartfelt kindness, and every comfort which it was 
in their power to administer. In due time we proceeded, with heavy hearts 
indeed, yet still with feelings of gratitude to heaven for our preservation, 
to my uncle’s residence at Hull. 

Many and deep were the regrets of the good man, that his imaginary 
sagacity, in turning all my inheritance into valuable merchandise, had been 
the means of reducing me to beggary. His upright soul long refused to be 
comforted. The reflection that the only child of the brother he loved should, 
by his mismanagement and imprudence, as he always termed it, be cast 
from ease and affluence, upon a world of cares and difficulties, was bitter 
to his sensible heart. ‘ But no, my poor boy,” said he, “it shall not be so. 
Through me you have lost your little all, and upon me you shall have the 
right to build another inheritance. You shall enter my counting-house 
with my own sons, and share with them in whatsoever I may be blessed 
by Divine Providence.” 

Here was honest, pure, genuine affection, and liberality ; without a thought 
that any thing could be objectionable in such an arrangement, he consoled 
his benevolent heart with the idea, that though I had lost a parent and a 
fortune, he could and would be a parent and fortune. Good man! He 
little imagined that the workings of my soul were of a mixed nature, and 
that the gratitude which I really felt for his kindness, was checked by my 
fears that IE should not be permitted to follow the sea. Yes, my dear H., 
that craving passion was as vehement as ever. Not the dangers from 
which I had just escaped, not the dread of my unele’s displeasure, not the 
whispered recollection of your affectionate remonstrances at parting, could 
diminish aught of that insatiable longing after a course of life, of which I 
had yet seen nothing but disastrous effects. For the present, however, | 
held my peace, not deeming it either proper or politic to urge a request 
which was likely to be unpleasant at any time, but peculiarly so now, with 
all our dangers and misfortunes green in my uncle’s recollection. 

I was now in the “old world” assuredly, but it was a new world to 
me. The scenes, the habits, the manners, all were strange, all essentially 
different from the quiet mansion of my father in Massachusetts, and from 
the noisy uniformity of our school in Boston. But every thing around me, 
with which | came in collision, “in thought, word or deed,” added fuel to 
the flame that burnt within me. Hull, or more properly, Kingston-upon- 
Hull, an unportant sea-port on the east coast of England, was constantly 
receiving into her capacious harbors, or sending forth, well treighted vessels 
of every dimension and class ; but her chief commerce was to the ports of 
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the Baltie, or to the White Sea, a few ships to the West Indies, the American 
Colonies, and the Mediterranean: but her staple article was whale oil, and 
the strength of her capital was in the Greenland and Davies’ Straits 
Fishery. Every day, my delighted heart and my searching eyes were gra- 
tified, by visiting some vessel or other from foreign shores, my situation 
in my uncle’s counting-house even given facilities for the encouragement 
of that ever craving, never satisfied desire to explore foreign and unknown 
rezions of the earth. 

Yet I well remember, it was no consideration of wealth or emolument, 
which caused that all-absorbing feeling. Such a result never crossed my 
ideas. My romantic soul would have scorned the very notion. But, be- 
sides the voyages of old Hakluyt, I had read various others; +and Co- 
lumbus, and his successors from Spain, together with Varso de Gama, 
Drake, Hudson, and others, haunted my brain. I was continually discover- 
ing new lands, taking possession in the name of my country, civilizing the 
natives, legislating for the community, cultivating the soil,—in short, doing 
wonders beyond the skill of mortal man. Danger!—what was danger? 
Every distinguished man had encountered and surmounted danger! And 
why might not I arrive to as great distinction as any one before me? I had 
been shipwrecked in my very entry upon the stage of active life, and 
escaped without harm,—a plain proof that I was not born to be drowned. 
Thus argued I, or rather, with such sophistry did I, at the age of fifteen, 
satisfy myself. 

My eagerness, at length, got the better of my patience. Finding my 
uncle, one afternoon, in a more than usually cheerful mood, I ventured to 
unfold my anxious wishes before him. I told him how long and how 
earnestly I had desired to commence a sea-life,—how I had intended to ob- 
tain my dear father’s permission, if he had not been so suddenly snatched 
away from me,—that my inclinations were so strong, that nothing on earth 
could overcome them,—in short, all my rhetoric was brought to bear in 
favor of my scheme. 

My uncle heard me to an end without replying, but when I looked up in 
his face at the close of my speech, I perceived his brows knit into a most 
formidable frown, and every feature indicating the deepest displeasure, 
mixed with sorrow. “ Wretched, unhappy boy,” said he, “I know too well 
that your inclinations point to that desperate, that deplorable profession in 
life. How, indeed, could I, as an indifferent person,—to say nothing of the 
relation in which I stand towards you,—be ignorant of that which engrosses 
your whole soul and actions. I have long seen it, but have purposely ab- 
stained from noticing, what I hoped you would never have the courage to 
propose to me, and that it might gradually die away. Presumptuous boy! 
Have you so soon forgot the signal deliverance which you have experienced, 
and which ought to be a striking lesson to you in particular, that a 
sailor’s life is not properly yours. It is unnecessary,—it is a tempting of 
Providence,—never speak of it again,—for it shall never have my sane- 
tion.” 

With these words he abruptly quitted the room, and left me overwhelmed 
with mortification and confusion. J saw that my plans were overturned, 
and my hopes crushed at once. I knew my unele too well to hope that 
he would relent, and that like my poor father he was firm of purpose. Still 
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I did not entirely despair; by degrees I wrought myself into the conviction, 
that it was actually unjust to thwart an inclination so fixed and strong as 
mine ;—and thus fortified, and with a longing which opposition increased 
to a morbid feeling, I determined, at length, to betake myself to sea without 
his consent. To do this in Hull, however, was not easy. My uncle’s 
connexions were of the most extensive description, and I myself had 


_ been thrown in their way, in the course of his business. I had, there- 
- fore, little chance of getting into a ship at this port;—but having made 


up my mind to go, the when and the where were minor considerations. 
My project was presently made up for a Greenland trip, and I resolved, 
that to lull the suspicions of my uncle, I would keep close to the desk, not 


- mix with shipping business, save where in the routine of duty I must, and, 


about the time of the Greenland ships going out, make my escape to Whit- 
by, and endeavor to enter myself on board of the first vessel that should 
depart. This done, and the thing being irretrievable, I felt assured that my 
uncle’s affection would not allow him to cast me off ; but that he would then 
endeavor to forward me in a line of life, into which I should have become 
inevitably cast. 

It isamazing how comfortable one feels, when the details of a grand pro- 
ject are settled, notwithstanding that the plan and all its parts are one-sided. 
I saw, through the long vista of time, visions of fame and splendor, in 
which my name would be wafted to every corner of the earth. My uncle 
and his forebodings I quite forgot, or if I thought of him, it was as one con- 
fessing that he had erred in judgment, when he thought of curbing so noble 
and enterprising a spirit as mine had proved to be. I remained, therefore, 
very quietly during the winter,—made no inquiries about shipping, and suc- 
-ceeded so far in soothing poor uncle’s apprehensions, that he gave me credit 
for endeavoring to overcome my predilections, and sometimes conferred 
upon me marks of approbation, for which my heart smote me grievously ,— 
yet still I held fast to my resolution. 

I had diligently saved all money which my uncle’s bounty bestowed upon 
me, and early on the morning of the 26th February, 17—, with a beating 
heart, but a fixed will, I set off on foot for Whitby. I carried no luggage, I 
had no incumbrance to check the activity of my limbs. My purse in my 
pocket and my stick in my hand, I plodded rapidly along, determined to 
take no long rest until I should reach that sea-port. I did so, late at night, 
and very much fatigued ; yet still I did not retire to bed at the little inn, till 
I had inquired which was the first ship for Greenland. I was answered by 
the landlord, “Oh! Besom Bob got the Circe out of the harbor this after- 
noon’s tide. I dare say he’ll clear to-morrow, or next day at farthest, and 
he’s sure to start if there be but a cap-full of wind.” “And who is Besom 
Bob ?” replied I,—surprised at the novelty of the name. ‘ Why where the 
ad—l are you from, that don’t know Besom Bob? Every body knows him ! 


‘The boldest fellow, and the luckiest fellow, and the best fellow that ever 
‘sailed out of Whitby, Pll be sworn.” I changed the conversation, deter- 


mined to ask no more at present, but resolved to see this “ Besom Bob” in 
the morning. I, therefore, went off to my bed, where I dreamed of nothing 
but floating ice, and monsters which I called whales. 

Next morning | paid my bill, and walked away to a slop-seller’s store ;— 
bought a jacket and trowsers, which I put on immediately, and promised to 
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fetch my other things away presently. I then went and found “ Besom 
Bob,” whose real name and title was Captain Scoles of the Bark “ Circe.” 
I offered my services. He looked hard at me for a minute, at length he 
demanded, “Have you ever been at sea, my lad?” I replied, “only a 
voyage across the Atlantic.” “Oh, ho!” said he “a Yankee ;—where were 
you raised?” I replied, “in Massachusetts, but that my father was dead.” 
“ Poor lad,” said he, “ well let’s look at you,—can you go aloft?” “Yes,” 
replied I, readily and with truth, “any where, in any weather.’ Hem !— 
ah!—I dare say,—smart boy,—those hands, youngster, never smelt tar.” 

I made no reply. After considering a little, he looked keenly in my face, 
“Tookee, my lad,” said he, “I can see as far into a millstone as the man 
that trimmed it,—I guess how the wind sits.—But, howsomever, all that’s 
nothing to me,—are you willing to work if I take you?” I protested my 
wish so to do, and he replied, “ well, my lad, I do think you will do your 
best ;—so come along, and I'll enter your name ;—and it shall go hard, but 
you shall know what a sea-life is before long, if you don’t know it already.” 
I followed him in silence, confounded at his penetration, to his house, sign- 
ed articles, and received directions to be waiting with my chest and bedding 
in the afternoon, when he would take me on board. I then went and pur- 
chased necessaries, of the nature of which I was well aequainted, through 
my experience in Hull,—kept my appointment with Captain Scoles,—went 
on board with him ;—up went the anchor,—and out we sailed with a fine 
south west breeze for Greenland, to the whale fishery. 

Captain Scoles, or “ Besom Bob” as he was popularly called, was a re- 
markable character ; he—but he ought not to come in at the end of a paper. 


SLEEP AND HOPE. 


FROM THE HENRIADE OF VOLTAIRE. 


Tue Power from whom the choicest blessings flow, 
Intent to sooth the stings of human wo, 

Has sent two heavenly beings, who combine 

To shed on earth their influence benign. 

Our friends in danger, and in want our stay, 
Sweet Sleep, and cheerful Hope, exert their sway. 
The one, when mortals on exhaustion’s brink, 
Move with uncertain step, or downward sink, 
Comes with a peaceful calm to nature’s aid, 

And shrouds their senses in oblivion’s shade. 

The other warms the heart with new desires, 
False as the fleeting bliss which she inspires ; 

Yet to the favored mortals whom kind heaven 
Has blessed, and Hope her richest treasure given, 
One bright, unmixed, and constant joy she brings, 


Pure as the genia! source from whence it springs. L/L 
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NOVEL READING—AND THE NOVELS OF 1832. 


Tales of My Landlord, Fourth Series—Tales of the Alhambra, by the Author of the 
Sketch Book—The Heidenmauer, by the Author of the Red Rover, published by 
ay” and Lee, Philadelphia—Eugene Aram, by E. L. Bulwer—Henry Masterton, 
b as — Adventures of a Younger Son, published by J. & J. Harper, 

ew- York. 


Wiruin the space of the last thirty years, the occupation, if it may be so 
called, of novel reading, and the art of novel writing, have attained their cli- 
max. In all ages, since the introduction of romance, and in all countries, it 
has been usual for the deep thinker and the utilitarian, for the man of learn- 
ing and research, endowed with superiority of intellect above the majority 
of his fellows, to condemn as frivolous and unprofitable, all compositions 
whatsoever of a fictitious character. The arguments which have been 
brought forward are of a twofold nature, militating in the first place gene- 
rally against all works, which do not recognize for their aim and object the 
promulgation of science which is truth; and, in the second place particu- 
larly, against the style and matter of novels and romances, as they existed 
at the period when their useful or mischievous tendency first became a 
subject of inquiry to the moralist, the politician, and the philosopher. 

‘The general argument, in its principal bearings, contends that the light 
and fanciful imagery, the harrowing interest, and highly-wrought language, 
common to works of fiction, have a tendency to relax the mind, to unfit it for 
habits of study and research, to make it shrink in apprehension and disgust 
from the comparatively dry and heavy labors of the historian or the politi- 
cal economist. Before proceeding further, it will be well to consider how 
far this argument is sound ; plausible it most undoubtedly is—so plausible, 
that many persons of a high order of intelligence have been content to ac- 
cept it, as a conclusive and sweeping condemnation of all light reading. 
For our part we grant the argument ¢rwe with regard to abuse, but most 

false with regard to moderate and judicious use! For does not the ques- 
tion stand thus— What is the proportion borne by that class of persons, who 
would not read at all were this species of writing entirely abolished,—to 
those, whose minds are capable of higher efforts, and therefore liable to in- 
jury from excessive relaxation? No one, we presume, will be found in this 
enlightened age to assert, that it were better for human beings, of whatever 
station in society, or grade in intellect, to pass their days, utterly illiterate ; 
nor will many be prepared to assert that the mechanic, the artisan, or even 
the merchant, would sit down in their brief moments of leisure to the perusal 
of a Gibbon or a Bacon. Still fewer will deny that thousands and tens of 
thousands are in the habit of turning for amusement to the page of the 
novelist, and if therein they find no more than a lively and correct style, who 
shall say that this is not a better employment than stupid apathy or baccha- 
nalian enjoyment. Again, even among those minds of a higher order, 
which can derive as exquisite pleasure from the arrangement of a system, 
or the solution of a theorem, as their humbler brethren find in the excitement 
created by a taste, how many are there which can go on from height to 
height in the arduous path of science untired with wnrelaxing elasticity of 
intellect? ‘The world has produced but one Newton for the wonder of pos- 
terity; and the few miracles of human wisdom, who gleam like beacons 
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through the palpable obscure of time, seem rather to be held forth as exam- 
ples of the extent to which the mind of man may be expanded, than as 
axioms whereon we may establish a problem, and thence work that pro- 
blem to a demonstration. 

It is therefore our opinion, that the decision of him who would include 
all works of this description in one general condemnation, is hardly less 
absurd than would be the conduct of a man who were to say, that all sea- 
soned delicacies of food must be excluded from the tables of the hale and 
hearty, because forsooth they would cloy the languid appetite, or oppress 
the disordered organs of some pining invalid. Much more, however, if the 
argument be thus faulty in generals, will it be found wanting when we 
descend to particulars. It is probably true that when this sweeping cen- 
sure was first pronounced, it was justified, perhaps even required, by the 
style and matter of the earlier novels. For many years the literary world 
was overflowed by a deluge of mawkish and affected sentiment, of absurd 
romance, and worse than either, of coarse and profligate ribaldry. What 
wonder then, that the wise and good should muster up their energies to 
battle with the flood, should strive to dam up the insidious torrent which 
threatened, not merely to corrupt the taste and destroy the science of an 
age, but to sweep away the restraint of sound feeling—to undermine the 
bulwark of the morals—to debase and pollute the human heart? It was 
probable, it was natural—it was yet more than this—it was the bounder 
duty of all honest men of letters, that they should exert themselves to the 
utmost, in order to banish from the library and the boudoir the vile effusions 
of the German school of sentiment, or the still more noxious volumes of 
French irreligion and licentiousness. 

And how, we would inquire, how has this been effected? Have these 
dangerous, these seducing publications been kept down by the strong hand 
of the law? Have they been annihilated by the thunders of eloquence from 
the pulpit? Have they been suppressed by the wide influence of public 
opinion ? Or have they been jostled out of the course by the stronger, be- 
cause better, stock which has been generated by the wisdom of writers no 
less virtuous than learned? Beyond a doubt it is the copious influx of good 
matter which has driven the trash to the wall. The novels of the present 
day are no longer the works of silly women, half crazed by fantastic no- 
tions of love—of drivelling poetasters—or profligate debauchees; but of 
historians, of politicians, we had almost said of philosophers. Treasures 
have been ransacked from the chronicles of old, where they had lain for 
ages unknown and forgotten, to blaze in the pages of a story. Discove- 
ries in geography, in science, in natural philosophy, have been rendered 
palatable by the introduction of an unreal hero and fictitious adventurers, 
which if brought to light through the medium of a grave disquisition, might 
have become known to the few, but would never have reached the under- 
standings of the many. The moralist has discovered that, if he can affect 
the feelings of his readers by a train of supposed events, involving in their 
course the progress and results of vice or virtue, he will produce his effect 
on a far wider field, than he could have hoped to do, in the professed cha- 
racter of a moral or political essayist. 

The soldier, the sailor, the physician, the lawyer, have all contributed 
their quota; and, notwithstanding the old adage, which, however, is no 
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whit the more likely to be ¢rue because old, “ That a little learning is a 
dangerous thing,” we are glad they have done so—we hope they will con- 
tinue to do so. For we believe that every step in knowledge, however 
small it may be, and by whatsoever means it may be surmounted, is still a 
step to that knowledge which is power. 

The first in this work of regeneration, as the greatest, was Sir Walter 
Scott; and, though the zealot may affect to censure the worldliness, the 
pomp, and the vanities of scenes which he has described ; or the metaphy- 
sian, to scorn the labors which led to no result of practical utility, we ever 
have considered, and ever shall continue to esteem him as a benefactor, not 
only to the cause of literature, but of virtue. We are convinced that many 
an hour has been passed in the perusal of his legends, which would other- 
wise have been consumed in {utter idleness, if not in actual vice; that a 
stimulus has been added by his works to the increasing thirst after know- 
ledge ; and that far from a distaste having been created towards graver: 
studies, numbers have been induced to travel deeper into that unknown 
land, the entrance of which they have discovered from his enchanting 
sketches to be a valley of flowers, rather than a wilderness of thorns. 

On his traces have succeeded a Bulwer, a James, an Irving, and a Coo- 
per, besides a multitude of others hardly if at all inferior, and whom we 
omit to mention here from no disrespect to their abilities or undue partiality 
to those whom we have cited, but simply because, having no further re- 
marks to offer concerning them at this time, it would be tedious to enter 
upon a mere enumeration of names. 

The past year has given to the world, in addition to the last work of the 
Northern Magician, a novel from each of the above authors, all of which 
deserve a longer notice than our limits will permit. A few observations, 
however, we do purpose to set down concerning what we think the defects 
or merits, as well as a short extract from the pages of each. There is yet 
another work which we do not intend to pass over in silence, although, as 
it has no avowed author, it was impossible to allude to it with the others ; 
“The Adventures of a Younger Son.” This work has been generally, and 
we believe justly, attributed to Mr. Trelawney, a friend and fellow-wan- 
derer of Byron, and like him an enthusiastic partizan in the cause of Greek 
liberty. His life is said to have been a tissue of strange and wild adven- 
tures, and there is an air of truth about the descriptions, the pictures, and 
even the incidents, narrated in this extraordinary work, which makes us 
certain that the writer must have travelled in the countries, even if he have 
not figured in the events he has recorded. With regard to the more recent 
portion of his life we have better information. He fought on the side of 
freedom against the Ottoman oppressors of Greece, married a daughter of 
Odysseus the chieftain, half robber, half patriot, and after the death of his 
father lived in a mountain cavern, and maintained almost singly a sort of 
guerilla warfare with the Turkish forces. If Mr. 'Trelawney be the author 
of this wild story, and if he fulfil his promise of publishing a second part, 
we shall expect to find ourselves on the rising of the curtain, among 


“the rebels on the hills 
That look along Epirus’ valleys 
Where freedom still at moments rallies, 
And pays in blood oppression’s ills,” 
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But we are anticipating, and almost expect to hear ourselves saluted with 
the well known—“Commencez au commencement, Belier mon ami.” 

The first in place then, according to the rank of its illustrious author, 
stands the “Fourth Series of the Tales of My Landlord.” We feel a cer- 
tain uneasiness in entering upon our task, a certain unwillingness to ap- 
proach the subject. It is a painful effort to criticise, to search out, and to 
exhibit to the cold world’s gaze the defects and faults even of a living 
friend,—how much more painful, if the admired, the revered, the beloved 
companion—for a popular author is the companion of all his readers—has 
closed his earthly career; if the accents to which we have so fondly listened 
are hushed forever; if the genius which has illuminated our benighted 
souls has been removed to a wider, and far more exceeding field of glory. 
Most true it is, that whatever defects may be discovered by the lynx-eyed 
demon of criticism in the good man’s latest labor, are of a trivial descrip- 
tion, partaking of a negative, rather than a positive character ;—they are 
the failings not of the man, but of the man’s frail and perishable nature. 
This, however, by no means alleviates the thankless task.—The old fable 
of the Ass and the sick Lion grates disagreeably upon our recollections,— 
nevertheless we must on! 

Scott has spoiled his readers—he has surfeited them with beauties, till, 
like the appetite of the epicure, worn out by a repetition of the most highly 
seasoned dainties, they have lost all relish for the viands, which were for- 
merly the luxury of their existence. They have been accustomed to such 
wonderful delineations of character, painted and sustained to the very life 
—to such natural descriptions of action and passion—to such dramatic con- 
versations—to such bursts of eloquence and pathos—that they will now 
scarcely tolerate writing, which they would have devoured with enthusiasm 
and delight, before they had, like Macbeth “supped full”—though not like 
him, “ with horrors.” 

This “ Fourth Series,” if compared to Old Mortality, to the Heart of 
Mid Lothian, or even to the Bride of Lammermoor, will be found sadly 
deficient. Of the two stories which it contains, Castle Dangerous, and 
Count Robert of Paris, the latter is by far the best, both in style and matter, 
though wanting much of that animation and fire, which shone with so 
steady ablaze in the earlier effusions of his prolific genius. Still it is an 
able and masterly sketch of the times, brilliantly contrasting the headlong 
valor and uncourtly simplicity of thé western Crusader, with the versatile 
disposition and shuffling cowardice of the Greek empire. 

The most objectionable part is, the introduction of atame Ourang Outang 
as one of the principal among the dramatis persona, who is brought in like 
Horace’s god, to solve the knot worthy of such a revelation, and to strangle 
the subtle Agelastes, when it became necessary, for the well regulation of 
the narrative, that his plots and existence should be brought to a conclusion. 
There are, nevertheless, many passages of extreme merit, and such as could 
hardly have emanated from another pen. Among the finest, are the occupa- 
tion of the imperial throne by the unceremonious Frank—the whole scene 
of the Blaquernal, wherein Anna Comnena recites portions of her history 
to the wily Alexius and his most favored courtiers;—and many others 
which we cannot here pause to enumerate. From the last mentioned pas- 
sage we have selected a portion for the gratification of our friends, well as- 
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sured that it must needs be far more interesting to them, than any strictures 
or applauses we could offer, concerning one so unmeasurably above us 
during his residence here below, and now removed so far beyond the reach 


of human censure, or human approbation. 

“We left their leader carefully arraying his handful of comrades in defence of the 
pass, where the middle path was occupied by their centre, while their wings, on either 
side, were so disposed as to act upon the flanks of the enemy, should he rashly press 
upon such as appeared opposed to him in theroad. We had not proceeded half way to- 
wards the plain, when a dreadful shout arose, in which the yells of the Arabs were 
mingled with the deep and more regular shout which these strangers usually repeat 
thrice, as well when bidding hail to their commanders and princes, as when in the act 
of engaging in battle. Many a look was turned back by their comrades, and many a 
form was seen in the ranks which might have claimed the chisel of a sculptor, while 
the soldier hesitated whether to follow the line of his duty, whieh called him to march 
forward with his Emperor, or the impulse of courage, which prompted him to rush back 
to join his companions. Discipline, however, prevailed, and the main body marched on. 

‘An hour had elapsed, during which we heard, from time to time, the noise of battle, 
when a mounted Varangian presented himself at the side of the Emperor’s litter. The 
horse was covered with foam, and had obviously, from his trappings, the fineness of 
his limbs, and the smallness of his joints, been the charger of some chief of the desert, 
which had fallen by the chance of battle into the possession of the northern warrior. 
The broad axe which the Varangian bore wasalso stained with blood, and the paleness 
of death itself was upon his countenance. These marks of recent battle were held suf- 
ficient to excuse the irregularity of his salutation, while he exclaimed,—‘ Noble Prince, 
the Arabs are defeated, and you may pursue your march at more leisure.’ 

“ * Where is Jezdegerd ? said the Emperor, who had many reasons for dreading this 
celebrated chief. 

, - ‘ Jezdegerd,’ continued the Varangian, ‘is where brave men are who fal} in theiz 
uty. 

“¢ And that is—’ said the Emperor, impatient to know distinctly the fate of so for- 
midable an adversary —— 

“*Where I am now going,’ answered the faithful soldier, who dropped from his 
horse as he spoke, and expired at the feet of the litter-bearers. 

“The Emperor called to his attendants to see that the body of this faithful retainer, 
to whom he destined an honorable sepulchre, was not left to the jackal or vulture; 
and some of his brethren, the Anglo-Saxons, among whom he was a man of no mean 
repute, raised the body on their shoulders, and resumed their march with this additional 
encumbrance, prepared to fight for their precious burden, like the valiant Menelaus 
for the body of Patroclus. 

“The Princess Anna Comnena here naturally paused; for, having attained what she 
probably considered as the rounding of a period, she was willing to gather an idea of 
the feelings of her audience. Indeed, but that she had been intent upon her own manu- 
script, the emotions of the foreign soldier must have more early attracted her attention. 
In the beginning of her recitation, he had retained the same attitude which he had at 
first assumed, stiff and rigid as a sentinel upon duty, and apparently remembering 
nothing, save that he was performing that duty in presence of the imperial court. As 
the narrative advanced, however, he appeared to take more interest in what was read. 
The anxious fears expressed by the various leaders in the midnight council, he listened 
to with a smile of suppressed contempt, and he almost laughed at the praises bestowed 
upon the leader of his own corps, Achilles Tatius. Nor did even the name of the Em- 
peror, though listened to respectfully, gain that applause for which his daughter fought 
so hard, and used so much exaggeration. 

“ Hitherto the Varangian’s countenance indicated very slightly any internal emotions ; 
but they appeared to take a deeper hold on his mind as she came to the description of 
the halt after the main army had cleared the pass; the unexpected advance of the Arabs; 
the retreat of the column which escorted the Emperor; and the account of the distant 
engagement. He lost, on hearing the narration of these events, the rigid and constrained 
look of a soldier, who listened to the history of his Emperor with the same feelings 
with which he would have mounted guard at his palace. His color began to come and 
go; his eyes to fill andto sparkle; his limbs to become more agitated than their owner 
seemed to assent to; and his whole appearance was changed into that of a listener, 
highly interested by the recitation which he hears, and insensible, or forgetful, of what- 
ever else is passing before him, as well as of the quality of those who are present. 

* As the historian proceeded, Hereward became less able to conceal his agitation; and 
at the moment the princess looked round, his feelings became so acute, that, forgetting 
where he was, he dropped his ponderous axe upon the floor, and, clasping his hands 
together, exclaimed,-—‘ My unfortunate brother! ” 


Many remarks there are which occur to us—many defects which we 
might hold up for the avoidance of rising authors,—but when we would 
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descend to the invidious labor we can only remember that he was the idol, 
and the benefactor of our race,---and that he is gone from hence, and 
will be no more seen. 


“ Bright be the place of thy soul— 

No lovelier spirit than thine, 

E’er burst from its mortal control, 

In the realms of the blessed to shine.’’--Byron. 


From the king of novelists, we turn to two authors of our own coun- 
try—authors known as widely, and as fully appreciated in Europe, as on 
this side of the Atlantic—and first in place, as in deserts, to Washington 
Irving. Him we have ever considered, setting apart those feelings of pride 
and gratification, which must kindle every American heart, at the triumph 
of a countryman, as one of the most chaste, pathetic, and classical writers 
in the modern school of our land’s language. He is one of those who have 
drank deep from “the well of English undefiled,” and may be regarded as 
a model of pure and easy composition. Indeed it is more to the graceful 
polish of his style, to the kindly and amiable vein of feeling, and to the 
slight tinge of thoughtful melancholy, which run through all his works, 
than to any high degree of interest in the narrative, or excitement created 
by the plot, that he owes his almost unequalled popularity. The “ Tales 
of the Alhambra,” are the result of the same Spanish tour, which gave 
birth io his “Chronicle of the Conquest of Granada;” and, though ne- 
cessarily inferior to that admirable history in sustained interest, as they 
are also inferior to the Sketch Book—in our opinion his masterpiece—in 
beauty of style and pathos, will be read with avidity, as bearing throughout 
the impress of an amiable and cultivated mind, and containing amusing 
trifles clothed in elegant language. The most agreeable parts, in our esti- 
mation, are Z'he Journey, and the descriptions of scenery and Moorish 
antiquities ; take for example such a gem as the painting—for such in fact 
it is—of The Alhambra by Moonlight. 


“T have given a picture of my apartment on my first taking possession of it; a few 
evenings have produced a thorough change in the scene and in my feelings. The 
moon, which then was invisible, has gradually gained upon the nights, and now rolls 
in full splendor above the towers, pouring a flood of tempered light into every court and 
hall. e garden beneath my window is gently lighted up; the orange and citron trees 
are tipped with silver; the fountain sparkles in the moonbeams, and even the blush of 
the rose is faintly visible. 

*T have sat dor hours at my window inhaling the sweetness of the garden, and 
musing on the chequered features of those whose history is dimly shadowed out in the 
elegant memorials around. Sometimes I have issued forth at midnight when every 
thing was quiet, and have wandered over the whole building. Who can do justice to a 
moonlight night in such a climate, and in such a place! The temperature of an Anda- 
lusian midnight, in summer, is perfectly etherial. We seem lifted up into a purer 
atmosphere; there is a serenity of soul, a buoyancy of spirits, an elasticity of frame 
that render mere existence enjoyment. The effect of moonlight, too, on the Alhambra 
has something like enchantment. Every rent and chasm of time, every mouldering 
tint and weather stain disappears; the marble resumes its original whiteness; the long 
colonnades brighten in the moonbeams; the halls are illuminated with a softened ra- 
diance, until the whole edifice reminds one of the enchanted palace of an Arabian tale. 

“At such time I have ascended to the little pavilion, called the Queen’s Toilet, to 
enjoy its varied and extensive prospect. To the right, the snowy summits of the Sierra 
Nevada would gleam like silver clouds against the darker firmament, and all the out- 
lines of the mountain would be softened, yet delicately defined. My delight, however, 
would be to lean over the parapet of the tocador, and gaze down upon Granada, spread 
out like a map below me: all buried in deep repose, and its white palaces and convents 
sleeping as it were in the moonshine. 

_ “Sometimes I would hear the faint sounds of castanets from some party of dancers 

ee in the Alameda; at other times I have heard the dubious tones of a guitar, 

and the notes of a single voice rising from some solitary street, and have pictured to 
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myself some youthful cavalier serenading his ag be window; a gallant custom of for- 

mer days, but now sadly on the decline except in the remote towns and villages of Spain. 
“Such are the scenes that have detained me for many an hour loitering about the 

courts and balconies of the castle, enjoying that mixture of reverie and sensation which 

steal away existence in a southern climate—and it has been almost morning before I 

a retired to my bed, and been lulled to sleep by the falling waters of the fountain of 
indaraxa. 


For the rest we cannot very much praise the tales themselves. Though 
perfect in their eastern costume, in their keeping, as an artist would say, 
they are somewhat too fantastical, too puerile for readers of the present 
day. We wish as sincerely that words of ours could induce Mr. Irving to 
exert his rich talents on a connected legend, to incline a little to Mr. 
Cooper’s taste for wild adventure and thrilling incident ; as that they might 
cause the other to pay a little more attention to the garb in which his 
thoughts are dressed, and to emulate, if not to imitate, the manner of the 
author of the Sketch Book. 

Mr. Cooper’s forte is in the forest or on the flood, roaming the trackless 
wilderness with the untired pace of his Indian hunters, or sweeping before 
the breeze over the stormy ocean, he is equally great, equally sublime. He 
has opened a new leaf in the book of nature—he has stood forth the 
champion, and the historian of the naked, painted, warrior of the desert. 
He has done more towards making the world acquainted with the abori- 
ginal inhabitants of our vast empire, than hundreds of essayists or dry 
historians. We well remember the night we first took up his Last of the 
Mohicans—it was early twilight when we began to read, and it was broad 
daylight when we closed the book. We devoured it ; we were so completely 
absorbed in the tale, as volume succeeded volume, that we could hardly 
give credit to our senses, when we heard the songs of the waking birds, 
and saw the rays of the morning sun mocking our faded lamp: and this has 
been the case with all Mr. Cooper’s novels, till the two last; his readers 
were so absolutely engrossed in the matter, that they could not think of the 
manner; the story was everything, the style nothing. This however is 
not as it ought to be, and the proof is here: Mr. Cooper has been travelling 
latterly in the south of Europe ; he has dismounted from the horse he has 
ridden so long and so well, nor can we compare the amble of the pony which 
he now bestrides, to the gallop of his discarded charger. His Bravo ex- 
hibited many gleams of his original brilliancy, but as a whole it is heavy. 
The Heidenmauer has none of these ; there are none of the graphic de- 
scriptions, none of the thrilling actions, none of the “hair breadth ’scapes” 
which have kept our souls on the stretch in all his former works. The 
story is feeble, there is neither hero nor heroine, at least, not such as call 
forth a moment’s anxiety ; and herein we perceive what we had never no- 
ticed before, that Mr. Cooper’s style is not only embarrassed, but not always 
strictly grammatical. He labors under some strange hallucination, or still 
stranger affectation, concerning the nature of the words thow and thine, 
which he constantly uses as plurals. One instance we will cite from the 
Bravo, in which he applies the pronoun thy as the possessive of ye or you. 
The Carmelite says to Gelsomina and Jacopo, “ 7'hy affection for each 
other, children, is such as angels might indulge,—Has ¢hy intercourse been 
of long date?” Mr. Cooper cannot seriously think that this is English ; 
yet it is not a solitary error, on the contrary, there are so many of the same 
kind, that it has almost the appearance of being a crochet, like Mitford’s 
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choosing, in defiance of all reason and orthography, to spell island and 
foreign, iland and foren. Whatever may be the meaning of this, we trust, 
for Mr. Cooper’s own sake, that he will correct it in future; that he will 
shake off his apathy, and return to native subjects, on which, he may rest 
assured, he will more clearly display the originality of his talents, than by 
trenching on ground already occupied by European writers of undoubted 
celebrity. 

When first we took the present article in hand, it was unquestionably 
our intention to have laid before the public our thoughts regarding each of 
the works, whose names are set before them. We have, however, been 
drawn on so far beyond our expectations, in treating the earlier part of our 
subject, and we now perceive that there is so large a quantity of matter yet 
before us, that, fearful of transgressing our limits, and encroaching too far 
on the patience of our readers ; we have but the option of giving a cursory 
notice to the three last novels of our schedule, or of deferring the discussion 
of their merits to some future period. Now to bestow merely a glance on 
productions of such ability as Eugene Aram, and Henry Masterton, after 
having spoken at some length of less meritorious publications, were to do 
injustice both to their authors and to ourselves. We prefer then to delay 
our critique of these to some more seasonable opportunity ; premising merely 
that Mr. Bulwer is, in our opinion, decidedly the first writer of fiction, at 
the present time, in the English world. Second only to Scott while in his 
prime, he now stands, after his decease, unrivalled and unapproached. Not 
that any comparison can be drawn between the writings of the two: the style 
—the train of thought—the choice of subjects—the mode of treating them 
when chosen—are all entirely distinct. Scott was the more vivid painter, Bul- 
wer the deeper and freer thinker; Scott superior in delineating the external 
effects of passion, Bulwer in tracing out its internal workings. In a word, 
Scott was a more material, Bulwer a more metaphysical writer ; and from all 
the works of the latter, we would select Eugene Aram, as most clearly dis- 
playing his peculiarities, his acquaintance with the human mind, and his 
comprehensive grasp of a subject involving such difficulties as must have 
deterred any but a master from the attempt. Mr. James, on the other hand, 
is an author formed in the very school of Sir Walter, following, though not 
with servility, the steps of his master, and doing credit to his nurture by his 
successful adoption of many beauties, and his avoidance of some defects 
in his preceptor’s system. He has the same antiquarian knowledge, the 
same art of sketching with the pen, and in no small degree, the same talent 
for the representation of character. 

The anonymous writer of the adventures of a nameless Younger Son, 
differs again from both these, differs indeed from any novelist whose works 
we remember to have seen. His field is a new and wide one; his inci- 
dents as various as they are marvellous. He revels in wild adventures, in 
the strange vicissitudes of a wandering life, in the hitherto untouched 
beauties or terrors of tropical climes ; and he describes, in words as fiery as 
the scorching sun of his beloved East, and with unflagging felicity, the 
horrors of the tornado, the perils of a tiger hunt, or the tumults and confu- 
sion of naval warfare. There is an earnestness about the whole, which, as 
we have stated before, convinces us that the writer must have mingled 
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largely’ in the extraordinary scenes, and long resided in the almost unknown 
regions, which he delights to paint. 

In conclusion, we can most conscientiously recommend the three last- 
mentioned novels to the attention of the world. All persons must derive 
much pleasure, many will gain much information from the perusal, and 
none will have the least reason to dread, at least with justice, the taunting 
appellation of novel readers ; if by the term be meant, as we suppose, that 
class of persons who prefer the marvellous to the rational, and who care 
but little for style, or even sense, so long as they can pamper their dis- 
eased appetites with honeyed cates, to the exclusion of sound and nutritious 
aliment. 


CHORUS, 
FROM THE €DIPUS COLONEUS OF SOPHOCLES. 


SrranGer, behold! Thy wandering foot hath pressed 
Earth’s sweetest vale, in spring’s new verdure dressed; 
Famed for the matchless steeds its pastures yields, 

Its glowing gardens, and its fertile fields. 

Here screen’d beneath the o’erbowering thickets shade, 
Of densest bays, with clustering vines o’erlaid, 

Or midst the dark-leav’d ivy’s gadding sprays, 

Where with his nymphs immortal Bacchus strays, 
Securely sheltered from the tempest’s wing 

The clear-voiced nightingales for ever sing. 

flere, nurs’d by vernal warmth and dewy showers, 
The golden crocus spreads its daily flowers, 

Here bright narcissus, favored as of yore 

By the Great Goddess, studs the sacred shore ; 

With sleepless murmurs, trickling day by day 

A thousand founts their liquid tributes pay ; 

While swift Elphisus, famed in ancient song, 

Fed by their waters, smoothly glides along. 

Nor do the muses with unwilling feet 

Nor golden Venus, tread the fair retreat. 

Here too, the verdant olives proudly rear 

Their crests, unconquered by the hostile spear ; 

Which sprang not e’er from Asiatic earth, 

Nor in the isle of Pelops had their birth; 

But shot self-planted by divine command, 

To guard and grace Athena’s chosen land ; 

No impious hand e’er harm’'d one sacred bough— 
Such as earth saw them first, they flourish now. 

Nor these alone our boast Our glories rest 

On noblest steeds,—on ocean’s subject, breast : 

Mor first thou badest the warrior horse submit 

In snorting frenzy to the Athenian bit, 

Great son of Chronos ;—whilst our flying oar 
Securely triumphs o’er the billows hoar, 

And springing life-like from the rower’s sweep 

Vies with the Nereids on the bounding deep. Ww. 
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THE TRIALS OF A TEMPLAR, 
_A SKETCH OF THE CRUSADES. 


The, Lord is on my side; I will not fear what man doeth unto me. Ps. 118. ver. vi. 


A summer day in Syria was rapidly drawing towards its close, as a hand- 
ful of European cavalry, easily recognized by their flat-topped helmets, 
cumbrous hauberks, and chargers sheathed like their riders, in plate and 
mail, were toiling their weary way through the deep sand of the desert, 
scorched almost to the heat of molten lead by the intolerable glare of an 
eastern sun. Insignificant in numbers, but high of heart, confident from 
repeated success, elated with enthusiastic valor, and the inspiriting sense of 
a holy cause, they followed the guidance of their leader, one of the best and 
most tried lances of the ‘Iemple, careless whither, and secure of triumph ; 
their steel armor glowing like burnished gold, their lance-heads flashing in 
the level rays of the setting orb, and the party-colored banner of the Beau- 
seant hanging motionless in the still atmosphere. 

Before them lay an interminable waste of bare and dusty plain, broken 
into long swells succeeding each other in monotonous regularity, though 
occasionally varied by stunted patches of thorny shrubs and dwarf palm 
trees. As they wheeled round one of these thickets, their commander halted 
suddenly at the sight of some fifty horsemen, whose fluttering garb and 
turbaned brows, as well as the springy pace of their Arab steeds, proclaimed 
them natives of the soil, winding along the bottom of the valley beneath 
him, with the stealthy silence of prowling tigers. Although the enemy 
nearly trebled his own force in numerical power, without a moment’s hesi- 
tation, Albert of Vermandois arrayed his little band, and before the infidels 
had even discovered his presence, much less drawn a blade, or concentrated 
their scattered line, the dreaded war-ery rung upon their ears—“ Ha, Beau- 
seant ! For the temple! For the temple !” and down thundered the irresistible 
charge of the western crusaders on their unguarded flank. Not an instant 
did the Saracens withstand the brunt of the Norman lance; they broke 
away on all sides, leaving a score of their companions stretched to rise no 
more, on the bloody plain. Scarcely however had the victors checked their 
blown horses, or re-organized their phalanx disordered by the hot struggle, 
when the distant clang of cymbal, horn, and kettle-drum, mingled with the 
shrill lelies of the heathen sounding in every direction, announced that their 
inarch had been anticipated, their route beset, themselves surrounded. 
Hastily taking possession of the vantage-ground afforded by an abrupt hil- 
lock, and dismissing the lightest of his party to ride for life to the Christian 
camp, and demand immediate aid, Albert awaited the onset with the stern 
composure which springs from self-possession. A few minutes sufficed to 
show the Christians the extent of their embarrassment, and the imminence 
of their peril. Three heavy masses of cavalry were approaching them from 
as many different quarters, their gaudy turbans, gilded arms, and waving 
pennons of an hundred hues, blazing in marked contrast to the stern and 
martial simplicity of the iron soldiers of the west. ‘To the quick eye of 
Albert it was instantly evident that their hope consisted in protracting the 
— till the arrival of succor, and even this hope was diminished: by the 
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unwonted velocity with which the Mahommetans hurried to the attack. 
It seemed as if they also were aware that in order to conquer, they must 
conquer quickly ; for, contrary to their usual mode of fighting, they charged 
resolutely upon the very lances of the motionless Christians, who, in a 
solid circle, opposed their mailed breasts in firm array to their volatile an- 
tagonists. Fiercely however as they charged, their lighter coursers recoiled 
before the bone and weight of the European war steeds. The lances 
of the Crusaders were shivered in the onset, but to the thrust of these suc- 
ceeded the deadly sweep of the two-handed swords flashing above the 
scimitars of the infidel with the sway of some terrific engine. Time after 
time the eastern warriors rushed on, time after time they retreated, like the 
surf from some lonely rock on which it has wasted its thunders in vain. At 
length they changed their plan, and wheeling in rapid circles poured their 
arrows in, as fast, and for a time as fruitlessly, as the snow-storm ofa 
December day. On they came again, right upon the point where Verman- 
‘dois was posted, headed by a tall chieftain, distinguished no less by his 
gorgeous arms, than by his gallant bearing. Rising in his stirrups, when 
at a few paces distance, he hurled his long javelin full in the face of the 
Crusader. Bending his crest to the saddle-bow, as the dart passed harm- 
lessly over him, Albert cast his massive battle axe in return; the tremen- 
dous missile hurtled past the chief at whom it was aimed, and smote his 
shield bearer to the earth, at the very moment when an arrow pierced the 
Templar’s charger through the eyeball to the brain: the animal, frantic 
with the pain, bounded forward and rolled lifeless, bearing his rider with 
him to the ground; yet, even in that last struggle, the stern knight clove the 
turbaned leader down to the teeth before he fell. Five hundred horse 
dashed over him—his array was broken—his companions were hewn from 
their saddles, even before their commander was snatched from beneath the 
trampling hoofs, disarmed, fettered, and reserved for a doom to which the 
fate of his comrades had been a boon of mercy. Satisfied with their suc- 
cess, and aware that a few hours at the farthest must bring up the rescue 
from the Christian army, the Saracens retreated as rapidly as they had ad- 
vanced; all night long they travelled with unabated speed towards their 
inaccessible fastnesses, in the recesses of their wild mountains. Arrived 
at their encampment, the prisoner was cast into a dungeon hewn from the 
living rock. Day after day rolled heavily on, and Albert lay in utter dark- 
ness, ignorant of his destiny, unvisited by any being except the swart and 
bearded savage who brought the daily pittance scarcely sufficient for the 
wants of his wretched existence. 

Albert of Vermandois, a Burgundian youth of high nobility, and yet 
more exalted renown, had left his native land, stung almost to madness by 
the early death of her, to whom he had vowed his affections, and whose 
name he had already made “glorious by his sword,” from the banks of the 
Danube, to the pillars of Hercules. He had bound the cross upon his breast, 
he had mortified all worldly desires, all earthly passions, beneath the strict 
rule of his order. While yet in the flush and pride of manhood—before a 
gray hair had streaked his dark locks, or a single line wrinkled his lofty 
brow—he had changed his nature, his heart, his very being ; he had attained 
a height of dignity and fame, scarcely equalled by the best and oldest war- 
riors of the temple, The vigor of his arm, the vast scope of his political 
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foresight, no less than the unimpeached rigor of his morals, had long ren- 
dered him a glory to his brotherhood, a cause of terror, and an engine of 
defeat to the Saracen lords of the Holy Land. Many a league had been 
formed to overpower, many a dark plot hatched to enveigle him ; but so in- 
variably had he borne down all odds in open warfare before his irresistible 
lance, so certainly had he hurled back all secret treasons with redoubled 
vengeance on the heads of the schemers, that he was almost deemed the 
possessor of some cabalistic spell, framed for the downfall and destruction 
of the sons of Islam. 

Deep were the consultations of the infidel leaders concerning the destiny 
of their formidable captive. The slaughter actually wrought by his hand 
had been so fearful, the ravages produced among their armies by his policy 
so unbounded, that a large majority were in favor of his instant execution ; 
nor could human ingenuity devise, or brute cruelty perform, more hellish 
methods of torture than were calmly discussed in that infuriate assembly. 

It was late on the third day of his captivity, when the hinges of his ne 
geon grate creaked, and a broader glare streamed through the apertur 
than had hitherto disclosed the secrets of his prison-house. The red light 
streamed from a lamp in the grasp of a dark figure,—an Imaum, known by 
his high cap of lambskin, his loose black robes, his parchment cincture, 
figured with Arabic characters, and the long beard that flowed even below 
his girdle in unrestrained luxuriance. A negro, bearing food of a better 
quality, and the beverage abhorred by the prophet, the forbidden juice of 
the grape, followed; his ivory teeth, and the livid circles of his eyes glitter- 
ing with a ghastly whiteness in the clear lamp-light. He arranged the 
unaccustomed dainties on the rocky floor—The slave withdrew. The 
priest seated himself so that the light should reveal every change of the 
Templar’s features, while his own were veiled in deep shadow. 

“ Arise, young Nazarene,” he ‘said, “arise, and eat, for to-morrow thou 
shalt die. Eat, drink, and let thy soul be strengthened to bear thy doom; for 
as surely as there is one God, and one prophet, which is Mahomet, so surely 
is the black wing of Azrael outstretched above thee.” 

“Tt is well,” was the unmoved reply, “I am a consecrated knight, and 
how should a Templar tremble 7—A Christian, and how should a follower 
of Jesus fear to die ?” 

“My brother hath spoken wisely, yet is his wisdom but folly. Truly 
hast thou said—it is well to die; for is it not written that the faithful and 
the Yaoor must alike go hence? But is it the same thing for a warrior to 
fall amidst the flutter of banners, and the flourish of trumpets,—which are to 
the strong man, even as the breath of his nostrils, or as the mild showers 
in seed time to the thirsty plain,—and to perish by inches afar from his 
comrades, surrounded by tribes to whom the very name of his race is a by- 
word and a scorn ?” 

“Now, by the blessed light of heaven!” cried the indignant soldier, 
“rather shouldest thou say a terror, and a ruin; for when have the dogs 
endured the waving of our pennons, or the flash of our armor? But it skills 
not talking,—leave me, priest, for I abhor thy creed, as I despise thy loath- 
some impostor.” 

For a short space the wise man of the tribes was silent; he gazed intently 
on the countenance of his foeman, but not a sign of wavering or dismay 
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could his keen eye trace in the stern and haughty features. “ Allah Acbar,” 
he said at length, “to God all things are possible—would the Christian 
live ?” 

“ All men would live, and I am but a man,” returned the knight; “yet 
praise be to him where all praise is due, I have never shrunk from death in 
the field, nor can he fright me on the scaffold ; if my Master has need of 
his servant, he who had power to deliver Israel from bondage, and Daniel 
from the jaws of the lion, surely he shall deliver my soul from the power 
of the dog. And if he has appointed for me the crown of martyrdom, 
it shall ne’er be said that Albert of Vermandois was deaf to the will of the 
God of Battles, and the Lord of Hosts.” 

“The wise man hath said,” replied the slow musical notes of the priest, 
in strange contrast to the fiery zeal of the prisoner, “the wise man hath 
said,—better is the cottage that standeth firm, than the tower which tot- 
tereth to its fall. Will my brother hear reason? Cast away the Cross 
= thy breast—bind the turban upon thy brow—and behold! thou shalt 

as a prince among our people.” 

“Peace blasphemer!—I spit at thee—I despise—I defy thee !—I, a wor- 
shipper of the living Jehovah, shall I debase myself to the camel driver of 
Mecca.—Peace! Begone!” He turned his face to the wall, folded his 
arms upon his chest, and was silent. No entreaties, no threats of torment, 
no promises of mercy, could induce him again to open his lips. His eyes 
were fixed as if they beheld some shape, unseen by others; his brow was 
calm, and but for a slight expression of scorn about the muscles of the 
mouth, he might have passed for a visionary. After a time the Imaum 
arose, quitted the cell—and the warrior was again alone! But a harder 
trial was yet before him ;—the door of his prison opened yet once more, and 
a form entered—a being, whom the poets in her own land of minstrelsy 
would have described under the types of a young date tree, bowing its grace- 
ful head to the breath of evening—of a pure spring in the burning desert— 
of a gazelle bounding over the unshaken herbage—of a dove gliding on the 
wings of the morning! And in truth she was lovely. Her jetty hair braided 
above her transparent brow, and floating in a veil of curls over her shoulders 
—her large eyes swimming in liquid languor—and above all, that indis- 
cribable charm, 

“The mind, the music breathing from her face.” 
Her form slighter, and more sylph-like, than the maids of Europe can boast, 
yet rounded into the fairest mould of female beauty---all combined to make 
up a creature resembling rather a houri of Mahomet’s paradise, than 

* One of earth’s least earthly daughters.” 
For a moment the Templar gazed, as if he doubted whether he were not 
looking upon one of those spirits, which are said to have assailed, and 
almost shaken, the sanctity of many an holy anchorite. His heart, for the 
first time in many years, throbbed wildly—-he bowed his head between his 
knees, and prayed fervently ; nor did he again raise his eyes, till a voice, as 
harmonious as the breathing of'a lute, addressed him in the lingua Franea. 

“Ifthe sight of his hand-maiden is offensive to the eyes of the Naza- 
rene, she will depart as she came, in sorrow.” 

The soldier lifted up his eyes, and saw her bending over him with so sad 
an expression of tenderness, that despite of himself, his heart melted within 
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him, and his answer was courteous, and even kind.---“I thank thee, dear 
lady, I thank thee for thy good will, though it can avail me nothing; but 
wherefore does one so fair, and, it may well be, so happy as thou art, visit 
the cell of a condemned captive ?” 

“Say not condemned, oh! say not condemned! Thy servant is the 
bearer of life, and freedom, and honor. She saw thy manly form, she look- 
ed upon thine undaunted demeanor, and she loved thee,—loved thee to dis- 
traction,—would follow thee to the ends of earth,—would die to save 
thee,—has already saved thee, if thou wilt be saved!—Rank—honor—life— 
and love—” 

“ Lady”—he interrupted her—“ Listen! for ten long years I have not lent 
my ear to the witchery of a woman’s voice! Ten years ago, I was the be- 
trothed lover of a maid,I had well nigh said, as fairas thouart. She died! 
died—and left me desolate,—I have fled from my native land, I have de- 
voted to my God the feelings which I once cherished for your sex.—I could 
not give thee love in return for thy love,—nor would I stoop to feign that 
which I felt not, although it were to win not temporal, but eternal life.” 

“Oh! dismiss me not”—she sobbed, as she threw her white arms 
around his neck, and panted on his bosom,—“ Oh! dismiss me not thus,— 
I ask no vows,—I ask nolove. Be but mine,—let my country be your coun- 
try, my God yours,—and you are safe and free !” 

“My Master.”—he replied coldly, as he disengaged her grasp, and re- 
moved her from his arms,—hath said, ‘ what would it profit a man, if he 
should gain the whole world, and lose his own soul,’—I have listened to 
thee, lady, and I have answered thee,—but my heart is heavy,—for it is 
mournful, to see that so glorious a form should be the habitation of so frail 
a spirit. I pray thee leave me!—T'o-morrow I shall meet my God, and I 
would commune with him novw in spirit and in truth !” 

Slowly she turned away,—wrapped her face in her veil, and moved with 
faltering steps,—wailing as if her heart were about to burst,—through the low 
portal ;—the gate clanged heavily as she departed, but the sounds of her 
lamentation were audible, long after the last being who would show a sign 
of pity for his woes, or of admiration for his merits, had gone forth never 
again to return. 

All night long, the devotions, the fervent, and heartfelt prayers of the 
Crusader ascended to the throne of his Master, and often, though he strug- 
zled to suppress the feeling, a petition for his lovely, though deluded visitor, 
was mingled with entreaties for strength, to bear the fate he anticipated.— 
Morning came at last, not as in the frigid climates of the north, creeping 
through its slow gradations of gray dawn, and dappling twilight, but burst- 
ing at once from night into perfect day. The prison gates were opened for 
the last time, the fetters were struck off from the limbs of the undaunted 
captive, and himself led forth like a victim to the sacrifice. From leagues 
around, all the hordes of the desert had come together in swarms, outnum- 
bering the winged motes, that stream like dusty atoms in every sunbeam. 
it was a strange, and under other circumstances would have been a glo- 
rious spectacle ; in a vast sandy hasin, surrounded on every side by low but 
rugged eminences, were the swarthy sons of Syria mustered, rank above 
rank, to feast their eyes on the unwonted spectacle of a Chiristian’s suffer- 
ings. The rude tribes of the remotest regions, Arab and T'urcoman, mount- 
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ed on the uncouth dromedary, or on steeds of matchless symmetry, and 
unstained pedigree, mingling their dark baracans with the briliiant arms 
and gorgeous garbs of the Soldan’s court,—even the unseen beauties of an 
hundred harams watched from their canopied litters, the preparations for 
the execution with as much interest, and as little concern, as the belles of 
our own day exhibit before the curtain has been drawn aside, which is 
to disclose the performances of a Pedrotti or a Malibran to the enraptured 
audience. 

In the centre of this natural amphitheatre, stood the scathed and whiten- 
ing trunk of a thunder-stricken palm; to this inartificial stake was the 
captive led, one by one his garments were torn asunder, till his muscular 
form and splendid proportions were revealed in naked majesty to the won- 
dering multitude. Once, before he was attached to the fatal tree, a formal 
offer of life, and liberty, and high office in the Moslem court was tendered to 
him, on condition of his embracing the faith of the prophet,—and refused by 
one contemptuous motion of his hand. He was bound firmly to the stump, 
with his hands secured far above his head,—at some fifty paces distant, 
stood a group of dark and fierce warriors, with bended bows, and well filled 
quivers, evidently awaiting the signal to pour in their arrowy sleet upon his 
unguarded limbs. He gazed upon them with a countenance unmoved and 
serene, though somewhat paler than its usual tints. His eyes did not, how- 
ever, long dwell on the unattractive sight; he turned them upwards, and 
his lips moved at intervals, though no sound was conveyed to the ear of the 
by-standers. Some minutes had elapsed thus, when the shrill voice of the 
Muezzin was heard proclaiming the hour of matin-prayer in his measured 
chant,—“ There is no God, but God, and Mahomet iis his prophet!” In an 
instant the whole multitude were prostrate in the dust, and motionless as 
though the fatal blast of the simoom was careering through the tainted 
atmosphere. A flash of contempt shot across the features of the Templar, 
but it quickly vanished in a more holy expression, as he muttered to himself 
the words, used on a far more memorable occasion, by divinity itself,— 
“Forgive them Lord, they know not what they do!” The pause was of 
short duration ; with a rustle like the voice of the forest, when the first 
breath of the rising te:npest agitates its shivering foliage, the multitude 
rose to their feet. A gallant horseman dashed from the cavaleade which 
thronged around the person of their Soldan, checked his steed beside the 
archer band, spoke a few hasty words, and gallopped back to his station. 

Another minute—and arrow after arrow whistled from the Paynim bows, 
piercing the limbs, and even grazing the body of the Templar; but not a 
murmur escaped from the victim,—scarcely did a frown contract his brow ; 
there was an irradiation, as if of celestial happiness, upon his countenance ; 
nor could a spectator have imagined for a moment that his whole frame 
was almost convulsed with agony, but for the weapons quivering even to 
their feathered extremities in every joint, and the large blood drops trickling 
like rain upon the thirsty soil. 

Again there was a pause. Circled by his Nubian guard, followed by the 
bravest and the brightest of his court, the Soldan himself rode up to the bleed- 
ing Crusader. Yet, even there, decked with all the pomp of royalty, and 
pride of war, goodly in person, and sublime in bearing, the monarch of the 
east was shamed,—shamed like a slave before his master—by the native 
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majesty of Christian virtue; nor could the prince at first find words to 
address the tortured mortal, wlio stood at his feet with the serene deport- 
ment which would have beseemed the judge upon his tribunal, no less than 
the martyr at the stake. 

“Has the Nazarene yet learned experience from the bitter sting of ad- 
versity ?—The skill of the leech may yet assuage thy wounds, and the 
honors which shall be poured upon thee may yet eflface thine injuries-- 
even as the rich grain conceals in its luxuriance the furrows of the plough- 
share.—-Will the Nazarene live—or will he die the death of a dog ?” 

“The Lord is on my side,”---was the low but firm reply---“ the Lord is 
on my side; I will not fear what man doeth unto me.” On swept the 
monarch’s train, and again the iron shower fell fast and fatally, not as be- 
fore on the members, but on the broad chest and manly trunk ; the blood 
gushed forth in blacker streams---the warrior’s life was ebbing fast away,--- 
when from the rear of the broken hills, a sudden trumpet blew a point of 
war in notes so thrilling, that it pierced the ears like the thrust of some 
sharp weapon. Before the astonishment of the crowd had time to vent 
itself, in word or deed, the eminences were crowded with the mail-clad 
myriads of the Christian force. Down they came, like the blast of the tor- 
nado on some frail and scattered fleet, with war cry and the clang of instru- 
ments, and the thick trampling of twice ten thousand hoofs. Wo! to the 
sons of the desert in that hour! They were swept away before the mettled 
steeds and levelled lances of the Templars, like dust before the wind, or 
stubble before the devouring flame! 

The eye of the dying hero lightened as he saw the banners of his coun- 
trymen. His whole form dilated with exultation and triumph. He tore his 
arm from its fetters, waved it around his blood-stained forehead, and for the 
last time, shouted forth his ery of battle, “Ha Beauseant! A Vermandois 
for the temple!” Then, in a lower tone, he cried, “ Lord now lettest thou 
thy servant depart in peace, according to thy word ; for mine eyes have seen 
thy salvation.” He bowed his head, and his undaunted spirit passed away. 


SONNET. 


Love is no phantom of the youthful brain— 
No, wayward power,—thy smiles, I often woo 
Heart wounded, and, if half thy dreams were true, 
Would push the world aside, and lose all pain 
In her soft bosom, who alone can bless 
My days, and make my pillow of the down 
Of innocence.—Then would I spurn renown, 
And kiss the rosy lips of happiness. 
Visions like these but haunt the broken sleep 
Of feverish love, and with the warring night 
Are fled; for oft when fondest hearts unite, 
Parental eyes o’er children’s graves will weep ; 
And e’en affections purest heaven will low’r 
With clouds, that hang upon the parting hour. M. 
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DECLINE OF LITERATURE IN THE PRESENT DAY. 


Truty we live in an age of invention! The art might be said to have 
reached its “ne plus ultra” point, had we not daily proof of the fertility of 
the human brain, in devising expedients to relieve our purses now and then 
of a straggling dollar, in the purchase of something new, something now only 
apparently brought before us, and that too in such a tempting form, that we 
are fain led to believe it worth the money laid out in the bargain. Nothing 
ean be more true than this idea transferred to the subject of literature. 
Time was, when men wrote as the impulse of ‘genius directed them, un- 
fettered, and with imaginations soaring far beyond the realms of mammon ; 
time was, also, when they reaped a fair reward, not only in the approbation 
of their fellow men, but in the feelings of conscious worth, that they had 
used the talent with which God had blessed them, to the edification and 
instruction of the human race—“ Heu quantum mutati.” Now, the brains of 
every scribbler are taxed, and heavily too, to bring his modieum of literary 
commodity to the market, and there look for the best purchaser he can 
find; well may it be called a market, for there you can find caterers of every 
kind to meet the various appetites of the public. Economy however being 
the order of the day, cheap food, without regard to its quality, is in great 
abundance, and finds ready purchasers; while that of a more costly and 
delicate kind is left, if not unheeded, at least unbought, and returns to the 
owner’s hands, giving him a lesson of wisdom, and warning him to expend 
no more of his time and labor, in rearing fruits for which there are no tastes. 
But to be more explanatory ; we really cannot help feeling that the present 
rage for printing whole cart-loads of trash, and sending them adrift into the 
world, will, in all likelihood, in a short time, so undermine and sink the 
character of literature, that a man will almost be ashamed to confess him- 
self a reader of the every day volumes which teem from the press. All we 
want, in fact, is some new invention, some elegant steam apparatus, for 
writing our thoughts more quickly than they come into the head. No doubt 
such a one will soon be among the number of the latest discoveries, and 
then what oceans of nonsense will flow in upon the already half inundated 
regions of science and letters. 

In olden days, our ancestors (poor antiquated and Gothic race,) were 
content to pore over whole volumes of sense, and what was then deemed 
interest; but, ignorant souls! had they only been able to look through the 
vista of some eighty or a hundred years, how would they have blushed at 
their want of taste, judgment, and discrimination. To read, and from thence 
to become sounder reasoners, better citizens, and more useful members of 
society, were then deemed objects worthy of an intellectual mind; but to 
the march of improvement in the world of letters it is now owing, that the 
great mass of those who look for enjoyment at all in this pursuit, are sup- 
plied with matter which bears no more resemblance to the substantial food 
of our fathers, than does the panada of infancy, or the syllabub which 
whiles away the time of many an empty popinjay at an entertainment, to 
the wholesome viands of the dinner table. 

In sober earnestness, we ought to inquire whether the present aspect of 
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affairs in the literary world, does not augur rather the downfal of this vast 
empire over the human mind, than the extension of it with beneficial results. 
Bookmaking has now become so much of a trade, that almost any man 
with a moderate share of talent, and a sufficient stock of assurance, may 
produce his one or two volumes, and pass current for an author ; while in 
all likelihood he has no more claim to the title, than he has to be emperor 
of China. 

All that is looked to is, simply to devise schemes and plans for torturing, 
somehow or other, a certain sum from the public. Inquire into the motives 
of those who are daily sending forth from the press, the results of their cal- 
culations, and it will be clearly seen, that they are no more than mere 
speculations in literature,—wholesale and retail buyers and sellers of sense 
and nonsense,—nothing too bad to be rejected, provided it will only yield a 
dollar’s profit,—nothing good enough to command a just remuneration. 
The fact is, the reading part of the community are, literally speaking, 
at the mercy of a formidable band, organized as well throughout 
Europe, as in our own country ;—whose influence extends far and 
wide, and whose object appears to be, not the diffusion of knowledge, 


but of that debit and credit character, between themselves and the public, 
which smells rankly of the leaven of usury and extortion. Look again 
at the names of those, hired by booksellers and publishers to soil 
the fair surface of some quires of foolscap, and it will then be seen how 
few there are, whose talents can instruct, or whose wit delight man- 
kind! How few can stand the test of comparison with the mighty dead, 
whose works live after them,—those giants of literature, who seem to have 
visited this nether world, only to impress us more strongly with the con- 
viction and certainty of the real pigmy race which now exists! True, 
there are amongst us still, some that may well claim exception to this 
sweeping clause, but when they shall have passed off the stage, there will 
be a dreary void indeed. Whence comes this gloomy foreboding? We 
answer, from the mistaken course pursued by the trade, and from the unfair 
patronage bestowed by the community at large, upon the ephemeral pro- 
ductions of the press,—whilst works of sterling merit are passed unheeded 
by. In agreat measure we have none to blame but ourselves. Had genius 
been fostered, and folly discountenanced some years back, there would be 
now little need to declaim against the continued introduction of those un- 
edifying, unamusing, chalk and water kind of books, which every news- 
paper and periodical, be it from town or country, announces as “just pub- 
lished.” To particularize, would be a task far beyond the limits of our 
time, our patience, or our space; moreover, the very mention of such pro- 
ductions would be a temporary rescuing of them from oblivion, which we 
certainly had rather not be instrumental in doing; all the solace we have, 
is, that they, with the rapid mushroom growth of similar works, which each 
revolution of the moon would call upon us to notice, are really intended as 
articles of commerce, to be shipped from some of the ports of this mighty 
nation, to meet the demands of trunk-makers, snuff-dealers, and other con- 
sumers of waste paper, in various parts of the globe. But who are to stem 
this overwhelming torrent? Who to cause a revolution in literature? Sure- 
ly it must commence with the public themselves; and our object, we will 
— deny, is to rouse the attention of those who are its patrons and sup- 
oL. I, 15 
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porters throughout the country, and to induce them to reflect a little on the 
consequences of giving, by their aid and countenance, currency to spurious 
and tinselled trash, thereby driving men of real talents in disgust from the 
arena, where instead of encouragement and approbation, they meet with 
coldness and apathy. We certainly cannot close the present article, without 
adverting to another detrimental foe which literature has to encounter, and 
against which we mark our unqualified eensure. We allude to the mania — 
there is for reprinting works of every kind, which emanate so incessantly 
from our trans-atlantic brethren; there is a pruriency of taste, a morbid 
pandering to (imaginary we would hope) false appetites, in thus taking for 
granted, that all which comes from that nation of bookmakers, will not only 
be acceptable, but find ready sale here. One example will better explain 
our meaning, than a dozen pages on the subject,—and it is only one from 
amongst a thousand others, which might as readily be adduced,—for what 
class of readers, we would ask, were the two volumes lately sent forth, 
under the title of “ The Lives and Exploits of Celebrated Robbers,” in- 
tended? Was it supposed that a father would allow his daughter to read 
such records of crime and villany ? Sensible men would surely despise 
such food; and if the youth of the present day were expected to be the pur- 
chasers of the work, it is, to say the best of it, paying them but a sorry 
compliment; indeed, if we except the moral philosopher, who might find 
therein matter for reflection, in tracing the various workings of the human 
mind, and its progress in the steps of wickedness, we know of none who 
would either be gratified, or instructed after a perusal of them; we would 
blush to hear that such a work has had an extensive sale,—blush for the 
taste of the age, which would encourage productions of the kind,—blush to 
think we were sunk so low in the scale of intellectual beings. Why not 
as well reprint the Newgate Calendar? We are sure it would be to the full 
as interesting, and no doubt as edifying ; but, as we said before, this is only 
a solitary example, that we have chanced to light upon. Time would fail, to 
enumerate all that deserve censure ; and these few remarks hastily thrown 
together, will be closed with a sincere wish, that such of our readers as 
think the subject one deserving consideration, will use their influence in 
apenas the present state of literature, by discountenancing as far as in 
them lies, the printing or reprinting works, from which neither the present 
generation, nor their children, will derive the slightest benefit; we might 
rather say, from which they will imbibe a false and vitiated taste.. We 
hope to recur to this subject in a succeeding number. 


THE HOME OF THE HEART. 


Where my heart finds a home, says the heartiess Voltaire, 

The abode of my choice, and my country is there ! 

Oh! fool! not to know, that wherever we roam, 

The home of our youth, must be still the Aeart’s home. K. 
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COULEUR DE ROSE. 


How sad a sight is human happiness, 

To those, whose thought can pierce beyond an hour! 

O thou! whate’er thou art, hale heart exults ! 

cehiia t thou I should congratulate thy fate ? Youna. 


pa should a man, whose blood is warm within, 
Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster ?— 

Sleep when he wakes? And creep into the jaundice 
By being peevish ? SHAKSPEARE. 


“Devit take your ‘Coleur de Rose,’ sir,” said Sedley in the most accri- 
monious tone, and with a frowning aspect,—“ don’t tell me of your 
‘Couleur de Rose,’—that ridiculous canting expression has been got up, I 
do believe, to throw in my teeth, as if I were a monster,—a misanthropical 
monster.” 

“My good fellow,” replied Hanbury, laughing, “what ails you;—your 
visage is sourer than ever,—what’s the matter, what have—” 

“Matter?—oh! matter enough,” retorted Sedley angrily,”—‘ “you'have 
got the parrot-phrase like all the rest. Go where one will, theré One fmds 
people laughing and grinning, as if they had not human reason, and if a 
sedate man like myself drop a reflection upon such flippancy, and pom ont 
to them anything of the enormity of the world,—I am told, that I fret my- 
self unnecessarily, forsooth, and that I should try to see things ‘Couleur de 
Rose.’ The blockheads, do they think human beings are to pass through 
the world dancing and singing, and viewing the world ‘Couleur de Rose’ 
as they express it ?---You, even you, Hanbury, condescend to such cant; I 
had hoped you were above such follies.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! why, my dear Sedley, you grow more atribilious than ever. 
Really, you will be expelled from all good society, unless you will get off 
your stilts, and endeavor to make yourself more an earthly being. Posi- ' 
tively, you are too good for us poor mortals, who are content to find pleasure 
in our condition, and make the most of our own happiness, by thinking well 
of our neighbors.” 

“You are aconfident fool, Frank,—how often have I told youso? Your 
blindness, your wilful blindness, to the duplicity of mankind, will cause you 
regret, and remorse too, before you are much older. Remember, I have 
warned you.” 

~“ Remember?—‘O! how can I forget,’ Harry, when your friendly warning 
comes as frequently as your friendly self?—But a truce to levity,—I see 
your choler is rising, and for once Ill talk the matter over with you, your 
own way,—that is, to say ‘scholarly and wisely.’” 

Now, whilst the two friends are settling the preliminaries of their argu- 
ments,—and preliminaries, we fear will be the extent of their argreement,— 
we will introduce them more intimately to the acquaintance of our readers, 
and endeavor to show the origin of those very different dispositions, which 
held place in the bosoms of these two really attached friends, — 

Sedley lost his father before he could be sensible of the magnitude of 
such a loss; and the misfortune was not a little increased, by the circum~- 
stance of his mother being left with very slender means for their mainte- 
nance, and for the education of the boy. The friends of the'family did 
certainly step forward, and offer to educate him for the counting-house, but 
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Sedley had imbibed a strong inclination for literature, and had a great dis- 
like to trade. His father had been a public functionary, and the little that 
young Sedley had seen of the world, was of the elegant, refined, and digni- 
fied stamp. Mr. Sedley, however, had not been economical ; he kept a 
liberal table, was profuse in his hospitality, open and generous to all around, 
to the very extent of his means. The consequence was obvious, cut off by 
premature death, his emoluments ceased also, and the widow and her son 
had to abide the buffets of fortune ; not the least of which are the invidious 
reflections, and insulting advice of supercilious relatives, who in the con- 
sciousness of superior riches, and in that obtuseness of feeling, with which 
the seekers after riches, generally ensconce themselves, are apt to look down 
with sentiments of contempt, on those who have not worshipped mammon 
so fervently, nor so successfully as they have themselves. 

Mrs. Sedley was a woman of good education, with a strong mind, culti- 
vated taste, and delicate feeling. She declined the proposal of forcing the 
inclinations of her boy into a bent, to which her judgment assured her he 
would never be able to bring his exertions, nor elicit any talents; and the 
“kind Cousins” thinking they had done enough to satisfy worldly scruples, 
left her to follow the bent of her own desires, as far as she pleased,—with 
her own purse. This, however, though a positive evil, was not so great to 
a woman like Mrs. Sedley, as it might have proved tomany. By the 
strictest economy and regularity, by attending, herself, to the early educa- 
tion of her son at every interval of leisure, and having been fortunate in ob- 
taining him a sound teacher, with whom her own attentions had co-operated, 
she was enabled to prepare him for the university, preparatory to his taking 
up the study of the law. Great were the sacrifices both of mother and son, 
to effect such an expense. But Mrs. Sedley was cheered and encouraged by 
the talents which he had already developed, by the trust, that these privations 
would tend ultimately to the honor and emolument of her only hope, and 
that her own declining years would be comforted by the sight. Henry, on 
the other hand, had a heart glowing with love and gratitude towards this 
exemplary mother, and only consented to the plan of farther straitening her 
poor——poor means—from the inward conviction, and strong determination, 
that her affection and care should be amply repaid. 

In the meanwhile, however, both of them had to see the dark side of the 
picture ;—both had to feel the roughness of the moral atmosphere. They 


could not esca 
ie the proud man’s contumely, 


The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes. 


With all his love and duty, with all his hopes of final suecess in the world, 
still his mind gradually imbibed feelings of misanthropy. He saw his cold- 
blooded and vulgar relations, surrounded by riches, in the ample enjoyment 
of luxuries, and flattered by the world; who treated him and his mother 
with that disdainful civility which sickens and corrodes the heart, without 
allowing an ostensible reason to vent itself and find relief. He saw that 
mother,—possessed of every external grace which could adorn her sex, and 
every internal virtue which could adorn humanity,—neglected, despised for 
want of worldliness, and suffered to drag on a series of anxious and self- 
denying years, in the affectionate desire to train up her son to a life conge- 
nial to his own inclinations. He saw himself treated with apparent civi- 
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lity, but a/-concealed scorn, by the sons of opulence at college, and—shall 
it be said—by some even of the professors of learning themselves. But 
though stung by such neglect, and though loathing the world in which he 
was destined to move, he restrained the exuberance of his feelings, for the 
sake of that dear parent, who was all the world to him; and only the more 
determined to succeed _in his career, that he might look down the vermin 
that now annoyed him, and soar to regions of honor and fame, to which 
they never dreamed of aspiring. 

Matters went on thus, till some months after Sedley had completed his 
twentieth year, when most unexpectedly, a relation of his father’s of whom 


' they had heard but little, and knew still less, died, and left the bulk of his 


large property to our young man. Here was achange! His first care was 
to instal his mother—his idolized mother—in a house fit for her, and assure 
himself that she was surrounded by every comfort that filial affection could 
devise,—and that being at length settled, at least to the satisfaction of the 
parental heart,—he walked forth into the world to seek food for spleen. 

In such a mood, it was not likely that he would seek in vain. He quickly 
perceived himself becoming a remarkable genius, a most promising young 
man atcollege. The strength of his intellect, the vigor of his conceptions, 
the elegance of his language, were the theme of all praise, and could he 
have yielded himself to the flattering crowds, and have inhaled the incense, 
which they daily offered at the shrine of adulation, he might have been a 
happy man. Unfortunately he had been behind the scenes, and so far was 
he from feeling gratified at this daily repetition of encomium, that it only in- 
creased his mortification and misanthropy, to recollect, that the worshippers 
were not those of his head or heart, but of his purse. Cousins, uncles, rela- 
tions of all sorts, and all degrees of consanguinity started up in myriads, 
before his distempered eyes. Those whom he knew too well, “‘ wondered what 
kept him so long between his visits to them ;” those whom he knew not at 
all, ‘‘ wondered why he had been so shy, in never visiting them.” Mothers 
of marriageable daughters, and the daughters themselves, thought him 
“very talented, very amiable! So excellent a son,—must make an excel- 
lent husband.” Fathers who had sons to set out in life, and the sons of 
such fathers, sagaciously concluded, he would bleed freely. “See the mag- 
nificence with which he has provided for his mother! He knows nothing 
of money,—he will spend it,—and he may as well benefit his relations, as 
Jet it fall into the hands of strangers.” 

Sedley saw all this, and he smiled inwardly, but it was a smile of bitter- 
ness. He determined to rid himself of indirect importunities, with which he 
would not comply,—and he was too frank and too hot to suppress the sen- 
timents with which these worthy friends inspired him. One of these 
“thousand dear friends” having pushed his advances a little more warmly 
than ordinary, and bandying the phrase of kindness between relatives, 
through all its variations, was suddenly stopped by the indignant Sedley. 
“T have no relatives,” cried he vehemently, “none, except the dear and 


venerated parent who gave me birth, and sustained me until now. What? . 


Is it not enough that her feelings has been insulted, and her poverty neg- 
lected, but that our understandings, which you yourselves have taught, 
shall be blinded also? You despised our insignificance, and trampled upon 
our helplessness ; but the day has come round, when the stone which you 
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hurled for our destruction, has rebounded upon your own heads. I have no 
relations—none. The courtesies of society, if accorded to me, I can repay 
—further obligations I owe not, nor shall any such claim be made.” He 
turned hastily from the party, and sought refuge in the society of his young 
friend Hanbury. 

Still it is not the policy of the crowd to quarrel, even with the spleen of 
the rich. Some affected not to have understood him; some concluded it but 
as the mood of the moment, which would speedily be forgotten. All ex- 
pected that patience and perseverance might soften the rigor of his present 
feelings, and that advantages would more surely ensue to the willow than 
to the oak. His mother alone saw the true state of the case. With deep 
regret she perceived that the seeds of misanthropy were planted in that no- 
ble heart, which, unless they could be eradicated before they should take 
root, would poison the springs of happiness in his own bosom, blast the 
fond hopes in which she had so long been indulging, and rob society of a 
member, calculated to enlighten, to improve, to benefit it, both in principle 
and practice. It was, therefore, with great satisfaction that she perceived 
his intimacy with Hanbury increase, and she endeavored as much as possi- 
ble to bring them frequently together. But it is time to take notice of that 
gentleman also, before we proceed further in our narrative. 

Francis Hanbury was, like Sedley, an only son; but happier in his for- 
tunes than the latter, he had been “ nursed in the lap of ease.” His father, 
a rich and liberal merchant, had acquired an immense fortune in trade, from 
which he had retired the year before the birth of Frank. Of several chil- 
dren he was the only survivor, the rest having successively died in their 
infancy ; and great were the rejoicings when his days had doubled those of 
the longest-lived of his brothers. 'Though, probably, a similar fate might 
have been his from the over anxiety and care of his parents for his preser- 
vation, had not a solemn and serious warning from the family physician 
stopped them in a ruinous career of treatment. 

But though they complied with wise directions as regarded regimen, they 
nearly ran themselves aground on the opposite shore, as regarded moral 
discipline. Such indeed was the blind affection for this last surviving off- 
spring, that there was the most imminent danger to his mind, as well as to 
his body, if they had not both been preserved by means which seldom 
gain credit for such things—a doctor ‘and an old woman. The former 
was the physician just mentioned, and the latter a maiden lady, who 
was great-aunt to master Francis. By the advice of the former our young 
gentleman was washed, scrubbed, plunged in cold water, dressed in thin 
clothing, fed on simple diet in moderate quantity—all dreadful privations, 
attended by occasional squalls of the struggling urchin, which it would 
have greatly distressed his parents to hear; by the vigilant watchfulness, 
and never-failing corrections of the latter, many an incipient fault or vice 
was crushed in the bud. So that altogether Frank was a fortunate fellow, 
though it is a question whether he would then have admitted it, in our sense 
of the expression. The doctor ministered to his health, his aunt to his 
mind, and his parents to his fancies. The last we fear was the least in 
utility ;-—-it is presumed that they thought so too, and, therefore, to make up 
for the deficiency of the quality, they increased most liberally the quantity. 
in short, never had little gentleman more of the comfort of his own way 
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than had Frank Hanbury. He was in a fair way to be spoiled ; but he was 
not spoiled. Between the old lady and the doctor,—let them settle the pro- 
portions of merit between themselves--the youth was saved from so 
wretched a fate. He grew up a fine lively boy, with an inexhaustible fund 
of spirits, an excellent disposition, but a little inclined to mischief, a heart 
“open as day to melting charity,” great love for his parents, almost as 
great for “dear old aunty,” very little for his books, and an absolute detes- 
tation of every person and thing that was paltry or mean. 

In this disposition Frank Hanbury grew up, caressed by all, indulged, flat- 
tered, yet occasionally checked by his venerable aunt. Frank thought this 
world a special good world, and nearly all its inhabitants special good peo- 
ple. With light heart, full purse, health, and spirits, what could prevent 
his viewing all things “couleur de rose.” Books and study were poor 
Frank’s only aversion,—and yet he was poetical. His lively imagination 
roved at large over the fair field of nature, and moral beauty was the theme 
of his unsophisticated verse, as well as physical. In spite of idleness, a 
“truant disposition,” balls, hunts, pleasure of every description, it some- 
how happened that he was considered fit for college at the age of seventeen. 
To college he went, unresisting, and there he became acquainted with 
Sedley. 

Hanbury was not long in perceiving that his new acquaintance was ad- 
dicted to gloomy speculations,---that he turned aside with a scornful sneer 
when by chance a word of approbation was addressed to him. He remarked 
also that such expressions were “few and far between ;” yet he could not 
help perceiving that the sombre, neglected, and misanthropical Sedley, was 
infinitely superior, in every respect, to the multitude who affected to de- 
spise him; and his dislike to them, and to the unworthy professors, who 
could repress approbation because it would be addressed to poverty, was 
soon unequivocally exhibited. He took also every opportunity of cultivating 
the acquaintance of the forlorn young man, who, on his part, could not shut - 
his eyes, or his understanding, to the frank and disinterested kindness with 
which he was greeted by the lively and happy stranger. There was a dif- 
ference of nearly three years between their respective ages,—from which 
our readers will perceive, that the arrival of Hanbury was but a few months 
previous to the favorable turn in Sedley’s temporal affairs,---but the diffe- 
rence only caused a more affectionate feeling to arise in the breast of each. 
Sedley felt comforted in the presence of Hanbury, as the traveller derives 
refreshment from the oasis of the desert. His society, was a refuge, not 
only from without, but from the bitter emotions which solitude stirred up in 
his own breast. 

Every day added strength to the friendship of the two young men; and 
when the smiles of prosperity visited the habitation of Sedley,—when he 
took a civil, but contemptuous leave of college tutors, and of college class 
mates, his heart warmed with its most social glow as he turned to Frank 
Hanbury, to express his hope that their connexion would not end here. He 
met a response as cordial as his own wishes ; and it is remarkable, that in 
the same moment a mutual desire sprung up in the bosoms of both, to cor- 
rect the errors in the disposition of each other. 

It had required no long time to show Sedley, that his young friend, in 
all the warmth of happiness and uninterrupted prosperity, was inclined to 
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see all things “couleur de rose.” Frank, indeed, believed mankind good, 
and just, and honorable, and generous, because he possessed all these quali- 
ties himself in an eminent degree; and the conduct of Sedley’s companions, 
though incurring his unscrupulous and petulant indignation, did not mili- 
tate against his general belief. He conceived that he had been so unfortu- 
nate as to fall among a set of crooked minded beings, but he thought he 
could perceive that their treatment of Sedley, was, in part, owing to the 
acerbity of his friend’s disposition,—to a heart which preyed upon itself, and 
which, of course, produced no reciprocity of kindness. But Hanbury’s dis- 
cernment extended no further. His purse seemed always to labor under a 
plethora, and he found able and willing physicians to administer to its re- 
lief. Never were so many young men under so many temporary difficul- 
ties, as were the young men at university. Close handed parents--- 
a scientific experiment-—an affair of the heart-—-an unusual extravagance of 
which they had never expected to have been guilty,-—were all preludes to 
a loan from “honest Frank Hanbury,—the kindest fellow,—always ready 
to relieve a friend,—return it in a week or two,”—-and Hanbury believed it. 
He drew and lent, and drew and lent---ever poor himself, but ready to sup- 
ply any “unlucky rogue who happened to be run out just now.” Some- 
times indeed he received a gentle hint from home, to restrain his expenses, 
and he resolved to do so--until the next request of some “unlucky rogue.” 

Sedley saw all this, and with regret; he resolved to extricate his young 
friend from the labyrinth of perplexity into which he was hurrying ; and, 
both to withdraw him from the crowd of worldling scoundrels who now 
surrounded him, as well as recover him from that undiscriminating kind- 
ness, which is profusion rather than generosity, and which in its ramifica- 
tions, does injury to society, rather than benefit. 

But Hanbury also had his resolutions. And as he was the more enthu- 
siastic in his temperament naturally, so was he more strongly impressed 
with the desire of working a salutary change in the disposition of his friend. 
He saw that early slights from minds of a more vulgar stamp had chafed 
the temper of a high spirited youth, whose heart had been yet more deeply 
corroded, in observing that the constant pressure of poverty and care, drew 
furrows over the face of the mother he so tenderly loved; whilst the un- 
feeling coldness of relatives, who could easily have alleviated her pains, 
first inflamed, and then communicated a portion of chilliness to his own 
soul. Still, in the midst of this world-hating state of mind, Hanbury saw, 
and felt, that kindlier and more affectionate feelings were alive in his friend; 
and he determined to expand, if possible, those sentiments, from their 
«entre, Which he considered to be Mrs. Sedley and himself, to the general 
range of social life. 

The intimacy continued, and grew closer from day to day. Sedley was 
sometimes seduced into a smile, at the lively sallies of his happy friend, and 
during the course of the next four years, he softened down from an absolute 
misanthrope, to a snarling philosopher ;--he was like one on the eve of 
losing a characteristic which consistency seemed to require him to retain, 
but which he could no longer support with such dignity as when it was 
genuine. Occasional gleams of sunshine were also seen upon Sedley’s 
countenance, and beautiful were such gleams upon a face long settled to 
melancholy expression ; and those bright flashes came more and more fre- 
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quently, to the delight of his mother, the exultation of his friend, and to 
the heart-felt satisfaction of--the real cause of the improvement. And who 
was sHE? For she is the word to denote the enchanting sex that works all 


moral wonders. 
She was the daughter of my tu- 
tor, law professor at the U- 
niversity of,” 


not Gottingen, but , where our two young men had been matriculated. 

Dr. Sandford was one of the few who had looked with compassion on 
Sedley’s self torture, and with indignation on those who had led him to in- 
flict it. He had, therefore, endeavored to afford him an acceptable retreat 
to his own fireside, as his friend and pupil. But, unfortunately for the latter, 
his mind had taken the wrong bias ; and, looking on his invitations as the 
mere pomp of patronage and condescension, he had very rarely accepted 
one. In the few with which he had forced himself to comply, he had met 
Ellen Sandford, her widowed father’s stay and hope. Well she deserved 
the titles. But, though she was kind and attentive to her father’s melan- 
choly pupil, she elicited no mark of regard from him, except the most scru- 
pulous politeness, or an occasional conversation, in which the strong sense, 
deep thinking, energetic language, and musical, but melancholy, tones of 
the visitor produced powerful, and lasting impressions. Poor girl, she la- 
bored to drive a heart ache away from another, and procured for herself an 
intense one. “Pity’s akin to love,” they say, and Ellen found the relation- 
ship so near, that one insensibly became the other. 

Yet, when Sedley became rich, why was she one of the last to offer her 
congratulations ? And why did Sedley like her the better for it? Those 
who cannot reply to these questions, have made themselves but slightly ac- 
quainted with the human heart. Such was the case—let casuists explain 
the reason—although he returned to his mother “heart whole, and indifferent 
as to whether he and Ellen Sandford should ever meet again, save and ex- 
cept that she was,” as he told Mrs. Sedley, “avery pretty little girl, and sung 
very finely, and read very beautifully, and talked very sensibly, and behaved 
very kindly, and was respected very sincerely, and”—some score or two more 
of veries ; all which, was to show his mother very convincingly, that he had 
only observed her as any sensible, thinking man would do;—but which 
really went further, and convinced, both his mother and his friend, that he 
was nearly in love; and,—contrary to the statute in that case made and pro- 
vided,—therefore nearly becoming a reasonable being. 

To bring about “a consummation” so “devoutly to be wished,” was 
Hanbury’s endeavor, and fortunately, that too was brought about, by the 
arrival of the doctor and his lovely daughter to spend a recess in the city. 
They were immediately invited to Mr. Hanbury’s hospitable mansion, 
where of course they were met by Sedley. Each was struck by the 
improvement which had taken place in the appearance and manner of the 
other, and ere they separated, the mutual attachment which had hitherto 
been but incipient, became fixed and unalterable as the magnetic influence. 

But ever his own tormentor, he revolved within himself the interested 
motives which actuate the human race, and that should he offer himself and be 
accepted, it would be more probably on account of his wealth than any per- 
sonal merit. Where, indeed, could be the latter? He had been an outcast 
and an alien from society,--knew nothing of the despicable arts to please, 
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which custom seemed to have made necessary,-—nay,—and here conscience 
herself spake,—had he not repelled the mild advances of her respectable 
father, and even treated the fair Ellen with cold disdain. Then again,— 
“ aye, there’s the rub,”-—was not that incorrigible puppy Messingham always 
at her elbow? That essence of perfume, and talk, and smiles, and white 
teeth,---eternally pouring nonsense into her ear,—and she always smiling 
at what he said,—“ Ridiculous! I thought she had more sense, than 
to encourage a coxcomb without a second idea, whose perpetual tongue 
and laugh are enough to stun any reasonable head, and whose only utility 
is---is-——is-—” 

“What, Sedley ? out with it,” said Frank, laughing. 

“What, sir?—-Why to be a tailor’s stalking horse, and exhibit on his 
person, that artist’s last invention and performance.” 

Hanbury laughed long and loud, at the idea of Messingham’s becoming 
an utilitarian, and still louder and longer at every glance of his friend’s 
iron visage,-—-exclaiming at intervals,—‘‘ Ha, ha !---poor Messingham,---an 
useful man,-—cruel Sedley,--ha! ha! ‘to what base uses we may return, 
Horatio.’” 

“ A truce to your grinning, Hanbury,” replied the half angry Sedley, 
‘and tell me what attractions can a fellow like that essence bottle have 
in the eyes of such a woman as Elien Sandford. If such as he are the boast 
of your so much vaunted society,—vain will be the attempt to stem the flood, 
—I will retire into the privacy from which I was but a fool ever to have 
emerged, and leave a world of malevolence, cupidity, ignorance, and--- 
pertness.” 

“ Bravely resolved, and magnanimously, and the whole world will admire 
the grandeur of soul, with which you retired from its moving scenes ;—your 
self-denial will be the theme of every tongue,---yes, you who, rich, hand- 
some,-—-don’t frown, Henry,---young, educated,---with important duties, 
commensurate indeed with all these advantages,—-to perform,---retreated 
from all,—duties included,---because a lively puppy caused an occasional 
smile from a light hearted girl.” 

“Occasional! No, sir, it is a perpetual smile !—Oeccasional indeed,—it is 
no argument of sense, methinks, to love to be tickled with straws.--As for 
the fellow himself,” 

“J ealous,—jealous by all the powers !—-Oh! happy Sedley, has it come to this? 
Does Messingham thy jealous rage provoke? Has gentle Ellen smiled upon 
a rival ?--Psha, psha, Harry, you have, in sober sadness, a better opinion 
both of yourself and her. Depend upon it, that the only advantage you can 
ever give any rival over yourself, in the mind of a girl like Ellen Sandford, 
is by indulging in splenetic complaints of the world,—which the young 
naturally view ‘Couleur de Rose.’ 

This remark of Hanbury’s brought on the cynical exclamation with 
which our story is opened. Sedley had a scholar’s horror of cant expressions 
from foreign languages, interlarding ordinary conversation, and upon the 
present occasion, that horror was mingled with pique, for to speak honest 
truth, the expression in question was a favorite one with Messingham, and 
had been uttered in his hearing, nay, uttered at him that very morning, in the 
ears of the woman he loved.—That he loved !---Yes, he had discovered that 
such were his emotions towards Ellen Sandford,—and to his jealousy of a 
rival, whom yet his soul disdained, he was indebted for the discovery. 
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The two friends, as was intimated in the outset, now sat down to com- 
pare notes, and play the Mentor towards each other. And first, up spake 
the sage Hanbury. 

“My dear Harry, what is it makes you so unusually snarling this 
morning? I have labored faithfully and painfully to rid you of the host of 
blue devils which beset you formerly, both at bed and board ;—and lo! 
Just as I was thinking of the beautiful restoration, the work of my head,— 
I find my labors are no better than those of Sisyphus of old,—down 
comes—” 

“Psha, Frank, a truce to folly. I have much to say to you,—on your 
own account. Can you be serious for ten minutes ?” 

‘Most potent, grave, and reverend seignior, 

My very noble and approved good master,—” 
exclaimed Hanbury, with an affected gravity, and hand extended. Sedley 
turned away in anger. 

“Nay, nay, Harry,” cried Hanbury, “I am dumb.—Come, say on, I’ll be 
all attention and seriousness.” Sedley returned, and his countenance was 
“more in sorrow than in anger.” 

* Frank, I do really wish to say something to you; and it is even the ridi- 
culous expression which you just now uttered, that calls to my recollection the 
subject on which I would speak.” 

Hanbury conformed himself to the style of this exordium, and Sedley 
proceeded. 

“You have an advantage over me, dear Frank, in having all things pre- 
sented to your imagination through a pleasing medium, and so far as it ra- 
tionally adds to your happiness, I need hardly assure you, that sincerely I 
rejoice at it.” 

“J wish to heaven, then, you would try to imitate it,” interrupted Han- 
bury. 

“Patience, patience, Frank,—I speak of rational happiness, and my re- 
grets,—for regret is my next feeling,—my regrets are, that the exuberance 
of your spirits, and your confiding, unsuspecting soul, lead you to excesses 
under the name of kindness, at which your reflections would make you re- 
coil, did you reflect at ail on the matter.” 

“ Why—-what-—what, my dear preacher,---what does all this amount to? 
What enormity are you about to fix upon me ?” 

“Tet me go on, my dear Frank.---I am not about to fix an enormity upon 
you.—TI am only about to accuse you of that which, in the cant phrase of the 
day, is called ‘an amiable weakness.’ A disposition to comply with every 
request, of every applicant,—a want of firmness to refuse a favor to an un- 
deserving person---an inability to say o,—-a too-confiding disposition, which 
by believing every one to be honest in thought and word, makes you the 
wiiling dupe of every rascal.” 

“Ay! your old point!” cried Hanbury, “mine honest philosopher, this 
is for the hundredth time the bone of contention between us. I maintain,-— 
nay, and have made you confess it,---that yours is the temper of mind which 
requires meliorating.--- Y ours,—-that of a snarling cynic, who looks around 
him with jealous eyes,---don’t turn yellow at the word, I intend to refer 
specially to it before the conference is over,---who sees in every smile a 
sneer at himself,---who considers every whisper as some insidious slander 
«pon him,---whose suspicions settle on all with whom he has connexion,--- 
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and believes his character, his purse, and his happiness, to be marked for 
destruction by every one that knows him.---No, Harry, it is you who 
are the dupe,-—not to others, but to yourself ;-—you wilfully pervert the 
blessings which surround you,--and turn into poison that which should 
nourish you,—-your miserable chemistry makes that corrode your heart, 
which should add to your felicity ;—by thinking all men your enemies, 
you make them so,---and you render useless, or nugatory at least, those 
fine talents, which would enable you to captivate in society, by the 
abrupt reply, the louring scowl, and the suspicious tone with which you meet 
every advance.” 

“Your picture is false,” exclaimed Sedley; “it is false in its coloring, 
it is out of truth in the drawing. I have lived in that condition which 
shows the human heart in its naked deformity. The world did not think it 
necessary to use disguise towards me. Its squabbles, its selfishness, its 
hypocrisy, its vices, have all been arrayed before me. Mankind have stalked 
forth without cloak or visor before my eyes, and by experience I assert, that 
knavery is the predominant affection among them. I therefore weigh well 
each man, ere I admit him to my confidence,—probe him ere I trust him, 
and thus escape the miserable disappointments which—which even now 
await you.” 

“Wait me! me, Harry! What new feature is this in your sermon ?” 

, “Even you, Frank, else is my experience naught. Has Benson ever 
repaid you the five hundred dollars you lent him ?” 

“Pooh, pooh! Is that all? Poor Benson is half dead with confusion. 
His father has had losses, and cannot supply him yet with the needful.” 

“Hah! Be it so,—of that hereafter. When did Crosweller settle with 
you for the pair of brown horses ?” 

“ Crosweller? Oh, six weeks ago ;—what the deuce, you don’t mean to 
include honest Crosweller in your croakings !” 

“Pm glad to hear it,—I was afraid he had not the cash, and I knew you 
were, as usual, run out.” 

“Cash—Oh, it was not exactly cash he gave me—but it was as good, you 
know,—I have his note at three months.” 

“Oh! His note !—Talking of notes, Frank, I hope Dighton duly took up 
the bill which you indorsed for him, when he wished to purchase Summer- 
field’s collection of books. But he must have done it, for I never heard—” 

“Spare me, Harry, on that head. I confess I was obliged to pay that 
bill. Dighton fully expected a remittance which would have amply cover- 
ed it, but it did not arrive in time, and as the holder was pressing, of course, 
you know, I was bound to pay it.” 

“Exactly. So that, though you were put to temporary inconvenience, 
yet, when Dighton’s remittance came in, all was right again. I’m glad of 
that, because I knew that bill was heavy. In fact, you recollect it was 
contrary to my—” 

“Deuce take your probing, as you call it. No,—poor Dighton happened 
to be devilish hard run, and as the mischief was done when he got the 
money, and as I knew that he would be in a botheration,—in fact, he told 
me so—I consented to let it pass, till his next receipt of cash.” 

“Poor Dighton !—Poor Frank! But what did you say just now? ‘ The 
mischief—the mischief was done?’ What mischief was there in paying @ 
bill ?” 
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PUBLIC EVENTS. 


_ Ir is not our intention at present to go 
mmto any account of the various transactions 
in the world of politics; but we should not 
fee) duly acquitted of one particular portion 
of our duty, if we did not present to our 
readers the inaugural Address of the Chief 
Magistrate of our States, upon his re-elec- 
tion to the Presidential Chair. Documents 
of this kind are always of important value ; 
inasmuch as they make all the citizens of 
the states acquainted with the opinions and 
professions of the Individual, in whom is 
placed so highly responsible a trust, and 
tend to mee general tranquility and 
peace. e address was delivered on the 
4th of March, and is as follows :— 


Fe.ttow Cirizens.—The will of the 
American People, expressed through their 
unsolicited suffrages, calls me before you, 
to pass through the solemnities preparatory 
to taking upon myself the duties of Presi- 
dent of the Tnited States for another term. 
For their approbation of my public conduct, 
through a period which has not been with- 
out its difficulties, and for this renewed 
expression of their confidence in my good 
intentions, I am at a loss for terms ade- 

uate to the expression of my gratitude. It 
shall be displayed to the extent of my hum- 
ble abilities, in continued efforts so to ad- 
minister thé government, as to preserve 
their liberty and promote their happiness. 

So many events have occurred within 
the last four years, which have necessarily 
called forth, sometimes under circumstances 
the most delicate and painful, my views of 
the principles and policy which ought to 
be saveiell by the general government, that 
I need on this occasion but allude to a few 
leading considerations, connected with 
some of them. 

The foreign policy, adopted by our go- 
vernment, soon after the formation of our 
present constitution, and very generally 

ursued by successive administrations, has 

n crowned with almost complete success, 
and has elevated our character among the 
nations of the earth. To do justice to all, 
and submit to wrong from none, has been, 
during my administration, its governing 
maxim ; and so happy have been its results, 
that we are not only at peace with all the 
world, but have few causes of controversy, 
and those of minor importance, remaining 
unadjusted. 

In the domestic policy of this government, 
there are two objects which especially de- 
verve the attention of the people and their 
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representatives, and which have been, and 
will continue to be, the subjects of my in- 
creasing solicitude. They are, the preser- 
vation of the rights of the states, and the 
ae of the union. 

ese great objects are ery con- 
nected, and can only be attained by an 
enlightened exercise of the powers of each 
within its appropriate sphere, in conformity 
with the public will constitutionally ex- 
pressed. To this end, it becomes the duty 
of all to a ready and patriotic submis- 
sion to the laws constitutionally enacted, 
and thereby promote and strengthen a pro- 
per confidence in those institutions of the 
several states, and of the United States, 
which the people themselves have ordained 
for their own government. 

My experience in public concerns, and 
the sheorvetion of a life somewhat advanced, 
confirm the opinions long since imbibed by 
me, that the destruction of our state govern- 
ments, or the annihilation of their control 
over the local concerns of the people, would 
lead directly to revolution and anarchy, 
and finally to despotism and military do- 
mination. In proportion, therefore, as the 
general government encroaches upon the 
rights of the states, in the same proportion 
does it impair its own power, and detract 
from its ability to fulfil the purposes of its 
creation. Solemnly impressed with these 
considerations, my countrymen will ever 
find me ready to exercise my constitutional 
powers, in arresting measures which may 
directly or indirectly encroach upon the 
rights of the states, or tend to consolidate a 

olitical power in the general government. 
But of equal, and indeed of incalculable 
importance, is the union of these states, and 
the sacred duty of all to contribute to its 
preservation by a liberal support of the 

eneral government in the exercise of its 
just powers. You have been wisely ad- 
monished to “accustom yourselves to think 
and speak of the union as of the palladium 
of your political safety and prosperity, 
watching for its preservation with jealous 
anxiety, discountenancing whatever may 
suggest even a suspicion that it can in any 
event be abandoned, and indignantly frown- 
ing upon the first dawning of any attempt 
to alienate any portion of our country from 
the rest, or to enfeeble the sacred ties which 
now link together the various parts.” 
Without union our independence and liberty 
would never have been achieved—without 
union they can never be maintained.— 
Divided into twenty-four, or even a smaller 
number of separate communities, we shall 
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see our internal trade burdened with num- 
berless restraints and exactions; communi- 
cations between distant points and sections 
obstructed, or cut off; our sons made sol- 
diers to deluge with blood the fields they 
now till in peace ; the mass of our people 
borne down and impoverished by taxes to 
support armies and navies; and military 
leaders at the head of their victorious le- 

ions, becoming our law givers and judges. 

e loss of liberty, of all good government, 
of peace, plenty, and happiness, must in- 
evitably follow a dissolution of the union. 
In supporting it, therefore, we support ail 
that is dear to the freeman and the philan- 

The time at which I stand before you is 
full of interest. The eyes of all nations are 
fixed upon our republic. The event of the 
existing crisis will be decisive in the opinion 
of mankind, of the practicability of our fe- 
deral system of government. Great is the 
stake ersene in our hands; great is the re- 
sponsibility which must rest upon the peo- 
ple of the United States. Let us realize 
the importance of the attitude in which we 
stand before the world. Let us exercise 
forbearance and firmness. Let us extricate 
our country from the dangers which sur- 
sound it, and learn wisdom from the lessons 

eply impressed with the truth of these 
observations, and under the obligation of 
that solemn oath which I am about to take, 
I shall continue to exert all my faculties to 
maintain the just powers of the constitution, 
and to transmit unimpaired to posterity the 
blessings of our federal union. Atthe same 
time, it will be my aim to inculcate by my 
official acts, the necessity of exercising, by 
the general government, those powers only 
that are clearly delegated; to encourage a 
simplicity and economy in the expenditures 
of the overnment; to raise no more money 
from the people than may be requisite for 
these objects, and in a manner that will 
best promote the interests of all classes of 
the community, and of all portions of the 
union. Constantly bearing in mind, that 
in entering into society, “ individuals must 
give up a share of liberty to preserve the 
rest,” it will be my desire so to discharge 
my duties, as to foster with our brethren in 
aon of the country, a spirit of liberal 
concession and compromise; and, by re- 
conciling our fellow citizens to those partial 
sacrifices which they must unavoidably 
make, for the preservation of a greater 
good, to recommend our invaluable govern- 
ment and union to the confidence and affec- 
tions of the American people. 

Finally, it is my most fervent prayer, to 
that se pe Being before whom I now 
stand, and who has kept us in his hands, 
from the infancy of our republic to the 
present day, that he will so over-rule all 
my intentions and actions, and inspire the 
hearts of my fellow citizens, that we may 
be preserved from dangers of all kinds, and 
continue forever &@ UNITED AND HAPPY 
PEOPLE. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Since the appearance of our last num- 
ber, a considerable mass, not a of enter- 
tainment, but of useful knowledge, has 
been laid before the public in various forms, 
and on various topics. Many of these works 
it is no less a pleasure than a duty to no- 
tice, although some deserve a more extend- 
ed consideration than we have the means 
of bestowing on them. Among the most 
remarkable are— 


Tue Procress or Discovery ON THE 
MORE NORTHERN COASTS OF AMERICA. 
By Patrick Frazer Tytler, J. and J. 

arper, New-York. Family Library, No. 
53.—This able and interesting little book 
comprises, in a brief but spirited sketch, all 
the principal expeditions and voyages, par- 
ticularly on the northern coasts of this vast 
continent; from the earliest discovery of 
our shores, by John Cabot, to the latest 
enterprizes of Franklin and Beechy; as 
well asa very masterly account of Zoology, 
Botany, and Geological formations, of the 
comparatively unknown regions. ‘The in- 
tense interest, created by the perilous and 
almost incredible adventures of the last 
voyagers in their over-land expedition, is 
sustained in a manner deserving the highest 
commendation; nor would it too much 
to say, that the whole subject is treated in 
a style worthy of the exertions of those 
dauntless pioneers in the hardest path of 
science. Atall times, when we are sitting 
by our own quiet and happy hearths, it is 
delightful to read of the struggles, the pri- 
vations, the perils, to the endurance of which 
the bodies of such frail beings as ourselves 
can be wrought, by the exalted influence of 
mind. But at no period can the interest be 
more exciting, than when the last packet 
from the United Kingdoms has conveyed 
to our city, another little band, comprising, 
if we mistake not, more than one of the 
very individuals, who, after going through 
the most fearful extremities of cold and 
famine, succeeded, in spite of all hazards, 
in arriving at the waters of the Arctic Ocean. 
That their labors may be now crowned with 
more signal triumph, undamped by similar 
horrors, must be the prayers, not only of 
ourselves, but of every man who loves 
science, or whose heart is capable of ad- 
miring the highest degree of human forti- 
tude and patience. 


Casar’s COMMENTARIES, translated by 
Wm. Duncan, Professor of Philosophy, in 
the University of Aberdeen. In 5 vols. 
New-York. J. & J. Harper. Classical 
Library, No. 6.—A most admirably exe- 
cuted performance, of the most splendidly 
written journal, that ever emanated from 
the pen of statesman or orator. We have 
carefully compared the English translation 
with the Latin text, in several of the most 
difficult passages, and we have no hesitation 
in stating it to be the most literal version 
we have ever met with, combining the full 
force of the original, with the utmost ele- 
gance of the English language. Of all 
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the schemes which have lately been invented 
for the propagation of knowledge, we ap- 
prove so highly of none as we do of the 
present method :—we allude to the scheme 
of setting forth well written translations of 
the sublime effusions of those heroes and 
philosophers, whose names have been ban- 
died from mouth to mouth, while in truth, 
the very reasons which contributed to their 
celebrity, have been unknown to ninety-nine 
out of every hundred. 


Tue Lisrary or Romance. vol. 1. The 
Ghost Hunter and his Family.—By the 
O’Hara Family. Philadelphia. Carey, 
Lea, & Blanchard.—This is another pro- 
duction of Mr. Banim, and is marked by all 
the most prominent merits, and all the 
most prominent defects of his singular style. 
The scene is, of course, Ireland; the story 
is, of course, fearful, blood-thirsty, and 
withal interesting. A man is murdered— 
a young lad, of an odd moody frame of 
mind, living on the spot where the crime 
had been committed, is seized with a frantic 
desire of seeing and communing with the 
spirit of the untimely slain, which is sup- 
posed to haunt the bosheen in which his 
corpse had been found; he wanders night 
after night in search of the ghost—meets 
it—is induced to take an oath, which com- 
pels him to the commission of crime, and 
thence the interest of the tale; hinging on 
the exertions made by, and the obstacles 
thrown in the way of hie relations, strug- 

ling to preserve es life from the rigor of 

e law. At last the ghost turns out to be 
the man himself, who is a compound of 
all possible crimes, who, for purposes 
of his own, has clothed a slaughtered and 
mutilated corpse in his own clothes, and 
who at last dies, with the greater aap of 
the dramatis persone, in a struggle with 
a revengeful accomplice. From this slight 
sketch of the story, the leading defects,— 
improbability, and want of connexion,—will 
be easily perceived. There is, notwith- 
standing, in the execution, a good deal of 
powerful, though in our opinion exag- 

erated, eloquence; and much of that 
| roman interest, which has always been 
a characteristic of the author. We do not 
think it, as a whole, at all comparable to 
his earlier productions, and we regret to 
say, that it bears the stamp of being written 
for bread; it is truly deplorable to think 
that so much talent should be doomed to 
languish in utter gloom, or to shine but 
with the sickly glare of a lamp, kindled in 
that house of wo—a prison. 


Tue Lives anp Exp oF Banpit- 
T1 AND Rossers, inal! parts of the world, 
by C. McFarlane, Esq. In two vols. J. & 
J. Harper, New-York.—The title promi- 
ses far more than the contents ean be said 
to warrant. The topic is one, than which, 
no other has ever exercised a greater influ- 
ence over the minds of men. “From Ma- 
cedonia’s madman, to the Swede ;” from the 
titled and crowned robber, despoiling realms 
at the head of his armed forces, to the soli- 
tary, ragged, bludgeon-wielding, footpad, 


—all, who have made themselves eminent 
by crime, and its component parts, perilous 
adventure, and strange sagacity—have been 
a constant theme, whereon the romancer has 
displayed his ingenuity, and the novel rea- 
der expended his time. It would be im- 
possible that a work on such a subject 
should not be amusing; but its fault is this 
—it is too historical for a story-book, and 
too story-bookish for a history. It has too 
much narrative, and too little description ; 
in short, to use a vulgar, but most apposite 
expression, too mnch cry and too little wool. 
The author has decidedly contributed little 
or nothing to our information, and not near- 
ly so much as he might have done to our 
entertainment. Having said so much of its 
faults, we are bound, in common honesty, 
to say, that, though not nearly so good as 
it might be, it has yet sufficient merit to 
render it pleasing to persons, who read 
merely for relaxation, and do not much re- 

ard the instruction, to be derived from 
their studies. 


Taces or Mizitary Lire.—Second Se- 
ries. By the Author or the Subaltern. 
Second Edition. Philadelphia. Key & Bid- 
dle.—It well deserves a second edition, be- 
ing highly entertaining, well written, and 
graphic, like all Mr. Gleig’s writings. A 
soldier himself, he well knows how to de- 
scribe the moving incidents of a soldier’s 
life. The present specimen of his powers 
cannot fail to please Americans, containing, 
as it does in the tale entitled, ‘‘ Saratoga,” 
the best extant relation of the events which 
preceded, and, finally, caused the surrender 
of General Burgoyne. The character of the 
British commander, is delineated with a 
spirit, equalled only by its truth; and the 
fictitious events worked into the body of 
real details, so naturally harmonize with 
the rest, that—if they are not—there is, at 
least, no reason why they might not be 
history. 

Lessons on SHELLS, as given in a Pes- 
talozzian school, at Cheam, in Surry,(Eng.) 
MM the Author of “Lessons on Objects.” 
Illustrated with ten plates. 18mo. pp. 218. 
New-York. Peter Hill. 1833.—Well may 
we say, ** The schoolmaster is abroad.’? No 
more shal] the child be amused with de- 
lightful monstrosities, which have been 
received as fact, and from which they have 
required years of after life, to rid them of 
the erroneous impressions. The caterers for 
the young have at length discovered, that 
truth is as wonderful, and as pleasing, as 
fiction,—and of course, far more useful. 
Our fathers would hardly have devised 
“lessons on shells,” either as matters to 
attract, or subjects to amuse, the young. 
But the author of the work before us, has 
contrived to work up a considerable interest, 
and from so apparently trifling an occupation 
as the arrangement of shells ina collection, 
has given an impetus to natural history, 
that could not have been predicated of such 
a study. We become forcibly struck with 
the wonderful adaptation of parts to an end, 
in the construction of these habitations of 
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the various mollusca, and are led still more 
highly to admire the wisdom, and more 
gratefully to acknowledge the benevolence, 
of the gracious Providence that dispenses 
life and happiness, in such an endless va- 
riety. The book is well deserving to be 
made a class book in our seminaries, where 
it cannot fail to add to useful information. 
It is also well got up, and neatly printed. 


TRAVELS IN VARIOUS PARTS OF PERU, 
including a year’s residence in Potosi By 
Edmund Temple, Knight of the Royal and 
Distinguished Order of Charles III. 2 vols. 
12 mo. bp. 500. Philadelphia. Cary & 
Hart. 1833.—The writer of this clever book 
was sent out from England, as secretary 
to one of the numerous mining associations 
which sprung up so miraculously in 1825. 
Like those who employed him, he enter- 
tained golden dreams—never to be real- 
ized; but, unlike them, he acquired some- 
thing at least. That is to say, he obtained 
an insight into parts of the world, hitherto 
but little known, and saw deeply into a 
page of human nature, hitherto but little 
read. He appears to be a man, not only 
of discrimination and judgment, but of 
great. liveliness of fancy, and imaginative 
to a degree, that made every thing an ad- 
venture. His descriptions and dialogues 
are truly graphic; and there runs such an 
air of happy, contented, philosophical in- 
difference to personal conveniences, or tri- 
fling difficulties, that we know not whether 
most to admire the good sense of his more 
inapertonst remarks, or the delightful sallies 
of his more facetious touches. 


THE DRAMA. 

Duntap’s Benerit.—We are most hap- 
py to say, that this benefit, which took 
place at the moment when our last number 
went to press, was as successful as our 
warmest wishes could have desired. It is 
most certain, that none so much deserve the 
manifestation of public gratitude, as those 
who have laboured to contribute their quota 
to the public good, whether the bent of their 
genius direct them to the pen, or the sword ; 
to the stage, as properly so called, or to the 
wider stage of the senate, or the bar. If 
not injudiciously repeated, so as to render 
what should be a boon—a custom! what 
should be a testimonial of respect—an every 
day affair! no better course could be pur- 
sued for the encouragement of literature 
than the offering such tokens of the good 
will of the people, to their friends and 
benefactors, 


Park Tueatre.—Several operas, of ge- 
neral popularity, have been presented here 
lately with great success. e would par- 
ticularize Masaniello, which is extremely 
well got up in scenery and the secondary 
details, as well as in the cast. Mr. Jones 
sings his part with great power and feeling ; 
especially in the scenes where Don Al- 
phones seeks the protection of the Fisher’s 

welling; and in that, where, frenzied by 


the mingled force of wine and poison, the 
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unhappy demagogue, deaf for a while to 
the terrors and entreaties of his partizans, 
reels off the = to fight the Spanish re- 
inforcements. Mrs. Austin continues to 
act in male characters, we would strongly 
advise her to adopt a more manly deport- 
ment. We are not ourselves very friendly 
to the appearance of ladies in gentlemen’s 
attire; but if we are to see it, we would 
certainly award the palm tothat lady, who, 
without “o’erstepping the modesty of na- 
ture,” should best “suit the word to the 
action, and the action to the” attire. 


MARRIAGES. 

March Ist. By the Rev. Dr. Wainwright, 
Alfred S. Livingston, of Rhinebeck, to 
Justina, daughter of the late Joseph Black- 
well, of New York. 

At New Brunswick, New Jersey, John 
H. Graham, of the United States Navy, to 
Cornelia, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Philip 
Milledoler, president of Rutger’s College. 

On the 19th inst. at Grace Church, b 
the Rev. Dr. Wainwright, Theodore 
Fay, to Laura M., daughter of the late 
Barent Gardenier, Esq. 

On the 28th inst. by the Rev. John Brown, 
Mr. John Jay Marshall, of the firm of 
Marshall and Sleight, to Matilda Elizabeth, 
daughter of Benjamin M. Brown, Esq. 


DEATHS. 

March 3d. At his residence, in Newark, . 
New Jersey, Mr. John Vache, in the 71st 
ie of his age. A much respected in- 

bitant of this city for many years. 

On the 22d. of Feb., at Colombia, S. C., 
where she had gone for the benefit of her 
health, Miss Mary B. Gardiner, daughter 
of the late John = Gardiner, Esq., of 
Gardiner’s og ew York. 

At Woodville Mississippi, on the 19th 
ult. Mr. Edward Feltus, aged 29 yea 
son of the late Rev. Dr. Feltus, Rector o 
St. Stephens, in this city. 

March 9th. At her residence, 72 Leonard 
Street, Gertrude Livingston, wife of Major 
om. organ Lewis, in the 76th year of 

er age. 

On the 10th inst., in the 23d year of her 

e, Martha Annis, wife of Edward H. 

eilson, and Daughter of William Osborn. 

10th. In the 26th year of her age, Ellen, 
wife of Alexander Chatres. 

10th. Nicholas W. Stuyvesant, in the 
63d year of his age. 


At Rome, of consumption, on the 15th 
mag last, William Henry Elliot, of 
New 


ork, in the 22d year of his age. 


ERRATA IN NO. I. 
_ Page 3 line 11.—For “ Inquiries,” read 


t wrers. 
Page 21 line 50.—For “In told,” read Js 
told. 
Page 51 line 12.—For “ Heaven bless 
bo thee,” read Heaven bless Aim 
‘or it. 
Page 64 line 67.—For “ Admiration,” 
read Attention. 
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